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A CHAPTER FOR NOVELTY- 
SEEKERS. 

SOMETIMES wonder whether Solomon did 

really know as much as he is represented to 
have done, or whether the world has totally 
changed since his day, for people seem to be 
ever on the look-out fur something new, just as 
if he had never published the opinion that ‘‘ there 
is nothing new under the sun.” ‘‘ Only tell us 
of something new!” is the never-ceasing cry of 
these modern Athenigns, and by some manage- 
ment they do find what appears to be a novelty 
now and then, whether such things be right or 
wrong. How charming it is to have something 
that all your neighbors do not have—a new style 
of picture, or carpet, or vase—it is so pleasant 
to be envied, and to hear every one wishing for 
one like it, and lamenting because they can not 
be gratified! By-and-by some of them learn to 
imitate, and there will be various rival affairs 
around you elsewhere than in your own home, 
until, without knowing it, you begin to tire of 
your once valued possessions, and wonder how 


Fig. 1.—Serce Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 





they had ever appeared so choice and beautiful. 
Shall we really admit that their novelty has, after 
all, been their chief charm? Scarcely so, or, at 
least, there must be exceptions to the rule; for in 
matters of dress how often do we find it precise- 
ly the reverse, and a new and strange fashion is 
thought very ugly and unpopular upon its first 
introduction, when, after a little experience and 
becoming accustomed to the sight, we begin to 
admire with enthusiasm what we at first could 
scarcely tolerate. 

Perhaps some one will say that my last state- 
ment will apply only to novelties in dress, though 
the former rule still holds good of ornamental 
articles, especially if they be things of home 
manufacture. See what a train of fashionable 
fancy-work has reached down from the days of 
our ancestors until this present time! Which 
of us really admires now, though we may possi- 
bly venerate, the elaborate tapestries which cost 


our grandmothers so much of their time and eye- | 


sight? And yet what marvels of workmanship 
they were and are! Well, sewing-machines have 
come in our days, and driven out all necessity for 


Fig. 2.—Suit ror CHILp From 1 To 2 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XL, Figs. 38-41. For pattern and description see Suppl., No. X., Figs. 36 and 37. 





effort in fine needle-work, at least on wearing 
apparel, notwithstanding the multiplied stitches 
now required for a lady's outfit. Yet no sooner 
is one need obviated than ingenuity invents some 
new handiwork or ornamental employment. 

It would be a matter of some interest could we 
trace the rise and progress of mere fancy-work, 
showing how each style has had its little day 
of favor and popularity, when every lady was 
busy with contrivances, which, be they useful or 
beautiful—both or neither—must still be made 
and discussed, because they were fashionable. 
Among many others that have passed out of 
sight, crochet and knitting remain still in vogue ; 
but there are new patterns and original designs, 
curious stitches and combinations, that puzzle 
the wisest, and astonish those who can not com- 
prehend. 

Now I do not knit myself, and am, therefore, 
among the latter-named unfortunates ; but let me 
tell you of something more in my line. I am 
fond of ornamenting my little cottage home, and 
would gladly adorn it with costly novelties from 
abroad if I had more money at my command; 


Fig. 3.—CasumereE Watxine Svit. 


Fies, i-4,—LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S STREET AND HOUSE DRESSES. 





so I occasionally set my wits at work to contrive 
substitutes for the coveted ornaments which re- 
fuse to come of themselves. For instance, my 
mantel-piece needs a pair of vases, and I can not 
go out and buy such expensive affairs as I see in 
my friends’ parlors. But vases I must have, and 
since I can not have the genuine articles, I will 
be satisfied with imitations. I first draw an ex- 
act pattern of a vase of exqnisite shape, and car- 
ry it to the nearest cabinet-maker’s. He turns 
me a pair of graceful vases out of hard, well- 
seasoned wood, and of precisely the same shape. 
They have slender throats, bulging out below, 
the whole being a foot in height. ‘The throats 
are slightly hollowed to the depth of six inches, 
or half-way to the bottom; thus they will hold a 
dry bouquet of grasses, but no water. Next I 
paint them black, white, blue, or drab, as my 
preference may elect, and when dry they are 
ready to be decorated. 

This may be done in several ways. Cut out 
the gay flowers or birds on some bright French 
furniture chintz very neatly, so as to leave none 
of the chintz on the edges, and gum them on 








Fig. 4.—Sitx Rers Wavkrse Svit. 
For description s¢e Supplement. 
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smoothly so as to form graceful groups, and aft- 
erward varnish with Damar varnish over the 
whole vase. It will look precisely as if painted. 
Or take tin-foil, and cut out leaves—ivy or 
others of pretty shapes—and gum them on with 
thick gum-arabic in the same way, tracing the 
stems and tendrils with a fine sable brush dipped 
in oil paint. Make the veins of the leaves by 
drawing lines with the point of a fine awl or 
needle, Different tints may be given to the 
leaves by going over the foil with any transpar- 
ent oil-colors—crimson lake, yellow lake, Prus- 
sian blue, or sienna—a fine green being obtained 
* by mixing the blue and yellow. The effect of 
this style of decoration is much like pearl inlaid 
work, especially if the ground color is black. 
‘Lhe final coat of Damar varnish will give the 
proper gloss and finish to the work. Thus I 
have a pair of unique and elegant vases on my 
mantel, the secret of whose manufacture is my 
own. Now that I have revealed it to my read- 
ers, they will, I know, be ambitious to try for 
themselves, and may improve upon the idea. 
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ROBINSON’S NEW NOVEL. 


ta With the next Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY will be sent out gratuitously an E1GHT- 
PAGE SUPPLEMENT, containing the opening chap- 
ters of a new Novel by F. W. ROBINSON, author 
of “A Girl’s Romance,” “ For Her Sake,” “A 
Bridge of Glass,” “ Mattie: A Stray,” “No Man’s 
Friend,” “ Poor Humanity,” “ Stern Necessity,” 
“ True to Herself,” etc., etc., entitled 


SLITTLE KATE KIRBY.” 


The heroine is a young and beautiful girl, gifted 
with a charming voice and fascinating grace of 
manner, whose father, a poor London clerk, has 
been imprisoned for a defalcation, and whose 
elder sister returns home from a foreign land to 
jind that she has taken to the stage. The search 
for her, described with great pathos, makes the 
opening of a story which the readers of the 
WEEKLY will find to be one of extraordinary in- 
terest and power. . 











Ue A Cut Paper Pattern of a New and Styl- 
ish Lady's Double-breasted Facket, with Worth 
Over-Skirt and Walking Skirt, will be published 
with our next Number. For Complete List of Cut 

‘aper Patterns published see Advertisement on 
page 695. 

I Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain a rich variety of patterns, illustrations, and 
descriptions of Ladies’ and Children’s Winter 
Wrappings and Suits ; Fanchons, Passementerie, 
Fancy Articles, etc., etc. ; together with a choice se- 
tection of literary and artistic attractions. 





A WORD IN SEASON FOR THE 
OLD COAL MAN. 
By GAIL HAMILTON. 


— melancholy days are come, the sad- 
dest of the year, when the Old Coal Man 
starts on his periodical round of travel 
through the newspapers. Patient and prov- 
ident housekeepers, whose lives are already 
a burden to them by reason of the waste- 
fulness of servants, are now, through the 
precession of the equinoxes, approaching the 
place where they will be told for the seven- 
ty-times-seventieth time that America is the 
land of extravagance ; that our forests are 
disappearing before the woodman’s axe, and 
our coal mines hollowing into emptiness be- 
neath the miner’s spade ; that European fam- 
ilies buy wood by the pound, and old coal 
burns amaist as weel’s the new, and if you, 
sweet Cinderella, will but sift and pick and 
rinse, smother yourself in ashes, and burrow 
in your cellar with sufficient assiduity, you 
will save your country from a fire famine, 
and doubtless at last reach a point where 
fresh coal will be-no more requisite, but you 
may burn on and on from a self-supplying 
bin, forever spent, renewed forever. 

Dear and long-suffering Cinderella, be not 
deceived. Shake the ashes from your hair, 
scrub off the crock from your poor hands, 
turn a deaf ear to the wretched man, and 
while the sun is not yet cold in the heavens, 
and these birds of ill omen have only piped 
the first feeble note of their harsh discord, 
listen to one who knows more about it than 
a regiment of newspaper theorists. 

Marry come up, now, Old Coal Man, and 
be yourself sifted! Let us see what is grain 
and what is chaff in your profuse advice. 
You give minute, specific, and long-drawn- 
out directions for the management of range 
and stove and furnace, by following which 
the heat shall be regulated, waste prevent- 
ed, and expenses reduced. In the first place, 
Old Coal Man, permit me to say, with what 
“sweetness and light” may be, but at any 
rate with explicitness, that I, for one, do 
not half believe you. I speak from the point 
of sight of a practical experimenter who has 
spent a large part of his life in coal cellars, 





who has tried most of the furnaces in this 
country, and has reflected deeply on the rest. 
“ Leave this little door open,” says Father 
M‘Gee, “as soon as your fire is well started, 
and the coal will last all day,” ‘Put your 
coal into this cylinder,” says the base- 
burner, “and it feeds itself down as it is 
wanted, and only as it is wanted, and you 
need hardly look at your fire from morn- 
ing to morning.” “ Spread your old coal on 
the top of your new coal,” says Penny Wise, 
“and the moderated heat will be all-suffi- 
cient.” ‘Slide in this little damper,” says 
Pound Foolish, “and the heat which the 
world has hitherto dissipated to the skies 
will be diffused through your house.” And 
with servile fidelity have I shut all the 
doors, and opened all the registers, and slid 
all the slides of the furnaces and the funnels 
thereunto appertaining, and the conclusion 
of the whole matter is that you. can not 
have fire without fuel. The price of com- 
fort is an eternal supply of coal. If your 
object is simply to keep a fire alive, you can 
do so at a very small outlay; but if it is to 
keep yourself alive through our rigorous 
Northern winters, I know no way of doing 
it but to burn out your bins. 

Granting, however, that you have found 
a royal road to warmth, does it certainly fol- 
low that it would be worth our while to 
travel it? Even supposing your directions, 
if complied with, would reduce the consump- 
tion of coal, is it at all certain that they 
would not require the consumption of some- 
thing more valuable than coal? For in this 
world, at least in this part of it, one can live 
rationally only by a comparison of values. 
Our servants mostly know how to make coal 
fires. Very likely they do it after a clumsy 
and costly fashion, and keep up their fires 
by an unwise and unnecessary method. The 
good housekeeper instructs them in the more 
excellent way, but unless she constantly 
ministers at the altar herself, the probability 
is that the flame will immediately return to 
its costliest sacrifice, and lap up far more 
than its legitimate food. The good house- 
keeper knows this—has a constant, aching 
sense of it; but her husband, her children, 
her house, her books, her friends, make in- 
cessant demands upon her time, and, after a 
few strenuous efforts on her part, Providence 
mercifully vouchsafes to her a life-preserving 
apathy, broken only by an occasional pang 
when she catches a glimpse of the rapidly 
lowering coal bin and the rapidly heighten- 
ing coal bills. And just at this moment ofall 
moments, when we might have peace, you, 
miserable, must needs come clattering in with 
your deafening din of old coal and economy, 
and relegate every thing to uneasiness, not to 
say remorse. Away with you! What bee 
is this in your bonnet, making all the world 
uncomfortable ? Do you mean to tell Cin- 
derella that it would be more economical for 
her to tend her fires and save her coal than 
to tend her children and save her soul? 
What shall it profit a woman if she gain all 
the mines of Lehigh, and lose her own tran- 
quillity of temper? Whether is it better to 
pay a few additional dollars each year, or to 
pay out your time and patience each day in 
pawing over a heap of ashes? For this is 
what it amounts to. It is not, in most cases, 
a question between careless and careful su- 
pervision, between wanton recklessness and 
wise prudence, between a conscientious and 
an unprincipled woman. It is whether ascru- 
pulous Christian, an already overburdened 
wife and mother, shall neglect still more 
than she now is forced to do the weightier 
matters of the law, and give her attention 
to paying, with accuracy and promptness, 
the tithes of mint, anise, and cumin. 

Beyond the obligation which we are all 
under to require so far as practicable thor- 
ough work from our workmen, and to give 
faithful service to our employers, I say that 
it is a great deal wiser and more economical 
to let the fire consume a little extra coal 
than it is to throw our own peace of mind 
into it for the sake of keeping it down. 
Waste is hateful to God and man, but if 
waste there must be, let it be of the cheaper 
and not the costlier material. The worst 
waste is the waste of the better in pursuit 
of the meaner. Life is more than anthra- 
cite, and the body than seasoned oak. 

To hold up foreign ways against ours is 
utterly futile. Europe has little coal and 
much people. We have wide-stretching 
coal-fields and a sparse population. A wom- 
an with a dozen servants to do the dozen 
different kinds of work can perhaps afford 
to burn. a cinder a dozen times over before 
calling it ashes. But our women, having 
much of the hand-work and most of the 
brain-work to do themselves, must discrim- 
inate between the duties that can be dele- 
gated and those that can not. Surely, with 
our immense coal mines stored up for gen- 
erations, and our society still crude, and our 
children who can not wait, the choice of du- 
ties is not difficult. Is she a wise and eco- 
nomical woman who, when her children ask 
for stories, for pleasant talk, for a sweet- 
faced, soft-handed, gentle-voiced mother, 





holds out to them, in grimy hands, a bit of 
bitumen ? 

And when you present European econo- 
mies for our emulation, what do you mean ? 
That we shall be benefited by compassing 
their results? Look at some of these eco- 
nomical Continental firesides close at hand : 

* “ Keeping no fire within-doors,” says Haw- 
THORNE, “ except possibly a spark or two in 
the kitchen, they [the Romans] crept out of 
their cheerless houses into the narrow, sun- 
less, sepulchral streets, bringing their fire- 
sides along with them in the shape of little 
earthen pots, vases, or pipkins, full of light- 
ed charcoal or warm ashes, over which they 
hold their tingling finger-ends...... Through 
the open doorways—no need to shut them 
when the weather within was bleaker than 


without—a glimpse into the interior of their. 


dwellings showed the uncarpeted brick floors, 
as dismal as the pavement of a tomb...... In 
New England, or in Russia, or scarcely in 
a hut of the Esquimaux, there is no such 
discomfort to be borne as by Romans in 
wintry weather......Wherever we pass our 
summers, may all our inclement months, 
from November to April, henceforth be spent 
in some country that recognizes winter as 
an integral portion of its year!” 

Is this a pleasing picture to contemplate? 
Would the Old Coal Man like to exchange 
our extravagant hearth-stones and furnaces 
for the snug, saving fire-pot on a Roman 
sidewalk? Or shall the fire continue to roar, 
somewhat superfluously perhaps, yet with 
a heartsome and hospitable glow withal? ~ 

Your dissolving views of our forests and 
our mines are not in the least appalling. 
God will not leave his world out in the cold 
until its appointed time is come, and that 
day will not be postponed though we spend 
our lives in piling wood. Coal came into 
use long before wood gave out; and by the 
time we get to the end of our coal mines 
ocean, air, and sunshine will be ready to give 
up the heat which is in them for our cheer. 
We have been bemoaning our droughts, lo! 
these many years; and wise men of the East 
said it was because we had so ruthlessly 
felled our forests, and unless we planted 
trees again, seed-time and harvest would fail 
for want of rain. Then this most beautiful 
and bountiful summer came, and filled our 
tanks and cisterns, fed our fountains, flood- 
ed our meadows, drowned our cranberries, 
washed out our salt hay, and soaked our 
rowen into mulch, and how can our savants 
keep their heads above water? For some 
reason, we were told, the climate of the 
earth was changing—glacial cold was com- 
ing upon us, and the earth was gradually 
freezing down from the north pole. Now 
if any there be who have not felt this theory 
thoroughly thawed out of them by the fervent 
heat of our all too swiftly flown midsummer 
months, let him hear what DANIEL DRAPER 
saith from his eyrie in the Central Park of the 
Universe. After a careful comparison of the 
most reliable records for the past seventy- 
six years, he comes to the conclusion that, 
“poth as regards rain-fall and winter cli- 
mate, there has been no change in the lapse 
of many years.” 

Go to! Old Coal Man, with your evil speak- 
ing and causeless whining. Our mines of 
coal shall not waste nor our wells of oil fail 
till the day that the Lord revealeth some- 
thing else in the earth to burn. Meanwhile 
come down into any ash-heap, if you will, 
and claw among the clinkers to your heart’s 
content. There are plenty of them, and 
slate to be had for the asking, and doubtless 
soot in galore; or descend betimes to your 
own furnace-shrine, and win your own house- 
hold down by your merry morning song: 

“ Come into the cellar, Maud, 
For the black bat, night, has flown; 
Come into the cellar, Maud— 
It’s poky down here alone, 


And the fumes of the coal-gas are wafted abroad, 
And the fire is almost gone.” 


But for Maud herself, and for all busy and 
virtuous women, Heaven grant them grace 
never to believe that any necromancy or 
machinations whatever can make in our 
ashes glow their wonted fires, and firmness 
to stay above-ground and keep the world 
sane and sweet. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@E some Hellow-Wravelers. 
Y DEAR JACK,—As you sit in the 
train watching your fellow-passengers, 
does it sometimes occur to you how many 
of the most renowned personages in history 


ry to hear that Blue-beard was busily en- 
gaged in cutting off his wife’s head. Yet I 
know very few people who are really so 
sane as my friend. It is plain enough what 
he means, and it makes all times and peo- 
ple somewhat more intelligible to observe 
that while individuals die, characters sur- 
vive in fact as well as in memory. I sup- 
pose that my good Jack may have heard 
that men die, but man is immortal. 

This was suggested to me recently upon 
meeting the celebrated Cicero in the cars. 
You know him; we all know him. He is 
full of knowledge and capacity and accom- 
plishment, and all is blended and fused in 
an element of unspeakable conceit. Is there 
any famous man of antiquity in whom van- 
ity is so evident, not in the reports so much 
as in the intrinsic evidence in what he said 
and did? Even if the biographer said noth- 
ing, we should yet feel as if he had empha- 
sized upon every page the assertion that this 
was a man so vain that the lustre of his best 
actions is a little tarnished. Was it love of 
country or love of self? Was his patriotism 
other than a refined selfishness? When .I 
talked with him the other day I saw that he 
was quite as anxious that I should know 
that he had done certain good things as that 
the good things had been done. They, in- 
deed, were quite obscured by him. Some- 
how they seemed to appear to him to be 
good things because he had done them; and 
I doubt whether he would have found them 
very fine had they been done by any body 
else. But he is most sweet and affable in 
his address. We are all sure to learn some- 
thing in an hour’s talk with him; and as 
with all men of great conceit, there is not a 
trace of cynicism in his nature. 

The elder Cicero has the advantage of 
perspective. He is further away, and we 
look through the glamour which time casts 
upon him. So, when I am at Mrs. Honey- 
suckle’s, I see the hills beyond the river 
swathed in exquisite violet tints, or again 
in cold, dark purple. But the hill is really 
the counterpart of that on which I am sit- 
ting; and the spectator there would see the 
same soft splendor as he looked toward my 
hill. If Cicero and his fellow-citizens could 
see us in a forward perspective, as we do 
them in a backward, they would be much 
more fascinated than we. Our Cicero, with 
the modern improvements, would be to them 
a prodigy of excellence, and our life and lit- 
erature would be to them the heroic age and 
the classics. I suppose that Catiline had a 
supreme contempt for Cicero. His virtues 
were lost upon him, but his defects he plain- 
ly saw. It was unfortunate, because the 
more eloquent and strenuous Cicero was, the 
more hardened was Catiline. If the con- 
spirator could have felt the reality instead 
of despising the rhetoric of the philippic, it 
might have touched him. 

But I am wandering—if, indeed, I ever do 
any thingelse. My friend sees Leander and 
Shylock and Charlemagne and Alfred the 
Great in his daily journeyings, though they 
be only from the Park to Wall Street. But 
I was lately in the haunts of a famous fel- 
low-traveler of ours, and the landscape re- 
called him, whom also I constantly meet in 
the flesh, as my friend meets Cicero. I mean 
Rip Van Winkle. The slumbrous spell of 
the old story is wonderful even when you 
read it. It is the happiest touch of the 
Knickerbocker master. The “drowsihed” 
is overcoming, and the legend masters the 
imagination, so that the sketch is an immor- 
tal poem, and Rip seems to be the single cre- 
ation of Irving. It is really an old legend, 
and comes from beyond the sea. But genius 
—sweet honey-sucking bee—despoils all 
times and story. Hamlet is a Northern le- 
gend, but there is only Shakespeare’s Ham- 
let. Rip Van Winkle is Irving’s character, 
and if I lived upon the banks of the Hudson 
I should never hear distant thunder in the 
hot summer afternoon but I should be sure 
that Rip was at that mountain game. 

But I must ask also whether it is any less 
Jefferson’s than Irving’s? The author gave 
the old legend one form, and the actor gives 
it another. To-day probably it is more 
known as the actor’s character than the au- 
thor’s. It is in the children’s nursery books 
also. I saw it at Mrs. Margery’s.’ 


“Near to the town, in a cottage small, 
Lived Rip Van Winkle, known to all 
As a harmless, drinking, shiftless lout, 
Who never would work, but roamed about, 
Always ready with jest and song, 
Idling, tippling, all day long.” 


How it has captured us all! I remember 
some remarks of the, Easy Chair in Harper's 





and poetry—which is but a different aspect 
of history—seem to be traveling with you? 
One of my good friends passes for more than 
half a madman because he says, quietly, that 
he has had a very pleasant morning with 
Pope Gregory the Great, or that he has had 
a fine breezy walk with Peter the Hermit. 
I have seen young women look at him, then 
rise and move away with some trepidation, 
when he has said that he had just met Ju- 
das Iscariot in the street, or that he was sor- 





about two years ago which ex- 
pressed my own feelings when I saw that 
marvelous art of Jefferson. That art keeps 
all the weird poetry of the legend—nay, it 
deepens it. I have been amused by the se- 
riousness with which Mrs. Candour at the 
play rebuked me for my sympathy with a 
person whom she stigmatized as disrepu- 
table. “Can you deny it, Mr. Bachelor, 

she asks me, with the air of an inquirer 
who has immense reserves of reasons— 
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“can you deny that it is a most deleterious 
example to youth? And had you—had you, 
Mr. Bachelor, promising sons of your own, 
would you wish them to select Rip Van 
Winkle as a model? And if not, will you 
please to tell me why you would bring them 
to see the melancholy spectacle of a worth- 
less, yes, worse than worthless, vagabond ?” 

So Mrs. Candour bears down upon me in 
battle array, all her guns in position and all 
her bands playing. I am always unequal to 
these contests. The argument which turns 
upon those children of mine that were never 
born silences me. Mrs. Candour has me at 
a frightful disadvantage, for she is a mother 
and I am not a father, and when she says 
that I certainly would say this to my daugh- 
ters and do that with my sons, I am utterly 
vanquished. For what can I possibly know 
about it? If she were to say, “Now if you 
were a unicorn, do you mean to say that you 
would not pare the horn upon your nose ?” I 
am frightened to think what answer I should 
make. I could only feebly echo in vague 
wonder, “If I were a unicorn—’ ‘To which 
she would retort, with a triumphant smile, 
“Certainly!” and have it all her ewn way. 
It is so that she reproves me at the play, and 
brings me to confusion when I own to some 
natural sympathy with Rip Van Winkle. 
Indeed, she oppresses me with such a torrent 
of moral reproof that I quail and retire, with 
a profound sense of my obliquity which is 
extremely disheartening. And it is all the 
more discouraging because, somehow, after 
one of these exhortations I seem to be that 
wretched Rip skulking off from the house 
to the solitary mountains, and Mrs. Candour 
that efficient spouse who shows him the door. 


This impresses me more deeply with a sense | 


of my resemblance to the vagabond, and I 
avoid Mrs. Candour for many days. 

But some time I hope to pluck up courage 
to ask that lady to explain the universal in‘ 
terest in that character, and its sure hold 
upon the imagination. There are plenty of 
idle, tippling, shiftless louts every where, 
and they are by no means poetic, but we all 
agree that they are nuisances. Why is this 
one an exception? Why has he become a 
kind of genius of the Catskill Mountains? 
Why is he associated so nearly with the 
dreamy landscape and river on a slumbrous 
August day? Why, in fine, have we a kind- 
ly sympathy for such a very unsatisfactory 
member of society, instead of the active rep- 
robation which animates Mrs. Candour? 
That was the question which I asked myself 
when I found myself the other morning seat- 
ed with Mr. Van Winkle in the Central 
Park. He was rather better dressed than 
formerly, and he had evidently not yet been 
into the mountains for the siesta, as his hair 
was not in the least gray, and his clothes 
were not out of fashion. But he had the 
same loitering gait and lounging habit. And 
I observed that th®¥ were not of his body 
alone, but of his mind. His soul lounged. 
His mind loitered. And he had the simple 
good humor of a child. His hands were 
sunk in his pockets, and he swung his feet 
idly under the bench; and he basked in the 
autumn sun. Presently he rose slowly and 
sauntered away, kicking the pebbles, saying 
that he would go and look at the boats, and 
perhaps somebody would ask him to sail. 

As he idled away I said to myself, ‘ Indo- 
lent, fickle, shiftless, useless.” The sun was 
warm, the sky }lue, and the trees and grass 
green and beautiful. And as my eyes fol- 
lowed him, and those words rose in my mind, 
they were succeeded by others. “Simple, 
kindly, sympathetic, good-humored.” The 
children love him. He would never do 
them harm. He would not hurt or wrong 
a@ human being. The village yonder is too 
busy for him. The good-wives look at him 
askance from their scrubbing, and the good- 
men from their work-benches and furrows. 
He holds his gun and whistles to his dog, 
and goes toward the lake—I mean the 
mountains. But the Rip of the story and 
of the Park are really the same. I see him 
sitting alone under a great tree, with no 
companion but Schneider. He shares his 
bit of bread with him. “Speak, Sir,” he 
says to his dog. “Nobody must eat bread 
Without earning it.” 

Then I say to myself, still more softly, 
“And you, Sir, what are you doing? Who 
else is indolent, loitering, useless?” Really, 
I feel as uncomfortably as if Mrs. Candour 
Were in the neighborhood. But I can not 
escape the question. Let'us strike a balance 
of all who pass as I sit upon this bench, and 
which is worse, the harmful industry or the 
harmless laziness? And since Mrs. Candour 
18 not here I will ask also, and audibly, who 
does most harm, a certain lady or Rip Van 
Winkle? It is not his drunkenness, which, 
indeed, we do not see offensive either in the 
story or in the play—it is his sweetness and 
goodness and contented idleness which charm 
us all, and make the real spell of the charac- 
ter. That careless want of suspicion, that 
child-like trust in fate or chance or Provi- 
dence, that freedom from incessant fret and 
forecast, are hints of the highest spiritual se- 





renity. Martha was troubled about many 
things, but it was not exactly her praise. 
What boundless leisure of life had that Cats- 
kill scape-grace! In what other life would 
not a nap of twenty years seem to be pre- 
posterous? In his it was but natural. 

I confess I sometimes think I had rather 
meet Rip in the train than Cicero—and his 
manners are delightful. He is master of 
wood-craft, and tells the curious legends 
which every body else has forgotten. He has 
that invincible irresolution which will al- 
ways prevent his “ getting on,” but there are 
a repose and freshness in him that I miss in 
Cicero. Well, no: I do not compare them. 
But when Professor and Mrs. Candour hold 
up to me the example of Cicero, I would ask, 
if I were not always silenced by that lady, 
“Madam, is it his faults that you exhort me 
to admire?” And when at the play she taps 
me on the shoulder with her fan and says, 
“Fie! Mr. Bachelor, do you approve laziness 
and worse ?” I should like to answer, “Fie! 
madam, do you approve vanity and insincer- 
ity ?” Your friend, 

AN OLD BACHELOR. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
EVENING TOILETTES. 


HE evening toilettes, lovely beyond descrip- 
tion, show Worth’s latest caprice, a revival 
of the styles of the First Empire. The low 
round short waist with wide belt and sash, and 
the trained skirt with smooth, scant front and 
voluminous fullness behind, are as admirably re- 
produced as if copied from portraits of Josephine 
and Hortense. Faille and velvet of soft faded 
tints—turquoise blue, serpent green, and Nile— 
with damask gauzes and China crape, are the 
rich fabrics of these dresses; quantities of em- 
broidery, filmy lace, and flowers in profusion 
are their garniture. A charming dress for a 
bride-maid or for the ball-room is of white 
Chambéry gauze, trimmed with eglantine—the 
trailing wild rose. ‘The skirt has flat pleatings 
in front, with gathered flounces on the train; the 
over-skirt of China crape with netted fringe is 
gracefully draped. Garlands of eglantine, with 
its green leaves, almost cover the front from belt 
to toe. ‘The low round Josephine corsage has a 
bertha, the merest atoms of sleeves, an eglan- 
tine cluster on the left shoulder, and a very wide 
belt and sash made of rose and green silk of the 
two shades seen in the garland. A companion 
piece to this is a similar dress, with a tablier of 
water-lilies, and a fringe of dark, glossy, trailing 
grasses. A most distinguished dress is of black 
damask gauze with the Josephine corsage, orna- 
mented with pale pink and dark red garden 
roses, and a sash of dull dark red faille lined 
with pale pink. ‘The black Chantilly lace on 
the bertha is sprinkled with fine jet. : 
Embroidery is the richest trimming of the sea- 
son for full-dress toilettes. It is daintily wrought 
in colored silks on white tulle, and is then ap- 
plied to the silk of the dress. Vines of flowers 
in their natural color are used as a heading for 
lace and ruffles. Entire front breadths of dresses 
are imported done in fine needle-work on tulle, 
diaphanous gauze, or muslin; these will be laid 
plainly over silk, while the back breadths will be 
abundantly rutiled. A superb dress of faintest 
Nile green faille has the over-skirt trimmed with 
white lace, headed by a band of embroidered 
Marguerites. ‘This over-skirt falls open in front, 
and its most retroussé drapery is caught back by 
a velvet sash. ‘The front breadth of the skirt 
beneath is almost covered by a spiral jabot of 
silk and lace. A lovely dress for a blonde is of 
ciel blue silk, with embroidered bands heading 
ruffles faced with white faille. One of Worth’s 
most remarkable dresses has five shades of the 
new serpent-color—green tinged with yellow— 
combined in an elaborate manner that utterly 
defies description. Among the dresses, partly 
velvet, partly faille, the handsomest, perhaps, is 
faint turquoise blue. ‘he high heart-shaped cor- 
sage is of faille, with pointed front, postilion 
basque, and antique sleeves, trimmed with point 
duchesse lace and pleatings of blue crépe lisse. 
The velvet front breadths have a tablier of lace, 
while on the back breadths is an upper skirt 
which is faille on the left side and velvet on the 
right. 
POLONAISES, WOOLEN SUITS, ETC. 


Polonaises prevail among the fine woolen suits 
that will be preferred to silk for winter prome- 
nades, shopping, church, and traveling toilettes. 
These polonaises are of cashmere or of roughly 
twilled camel’s-hair, worn above skirts of silk of 
the same shade, trimmed with woolen flounces, 
showing linings and facings of silk; or else the 
trimming is deep wide kilt pleats alternately of 
silk and camel’s-hair. The woolen polonaise is 
then most simply trimmed with a silk facing two 
inches wide on the wrong side, and showing below 
the outside edge in a tiny quarter-inch fold. The 
present fancy is to have facings of a lighter shade 
than the body of the garment—a reversal of all 
former rules. Most new polonaises fall open in 
front from the belt downin a gradually receding 
line (not rounded), and are held back by tapes 
tied over the tournure. Loose belted polonaises, 
the closely fitted princesse shape, and the dou- 
ble-breasted redingotes are all opened in this way 
to display the tablier of the skirt beneath. The 
old favorite Marguerite polonaise, which disap- 
peared from among earliest importations, is again 
brought to light among the lastarrivals. It now 
has open fronts and most. retroussé drapery ; the 
bows on its back seams are replaced by three 
large buttons placed lengthwise. Pockets, large 
enough to be useful, made almost square, or else 
placed diagonally, and ornamented with buttons, 





are also sewed on polonaises. Sleeves are in 
coat shape, usually with small cuffs of the wool 
fabric showing a narrow edge of silk facing ; oth- 
er very stylish coat sleeves are made long, and 
simply turned back from the wrist to form a cuff 
of the silk lining. Camel's-hair buttons an inch 
and a half in diameter, or else cord loops on frog 
buttons or leaves, fasten the front; the neck is 
finished by a bias standing band; the lining of 
thin silk is in the waist and sleeves only, not in 
the skirt. Dress skirts are not lined or bound 
with braid, but are simply faced, and are now 
provided with tapes high up in the second side 
seams to tie them back on the tournure. Spe- 
cially attractive among camel’s-hair costumes is 
one of the new bleu de mer, or sea blue, a dull 
light blue with gray tints. The silk skirt has 
kilt pleats three inches wide, alternately of silk 
and of camel’s-hair, extending above the knee ; 
the belted polonaise of camel’s-hair has a silk 
facing around the edge, cord loops and large pas- 
sementerie leaves down the front, a wide belt 
and side sash of silk. A cashmere suit of darker 
sea blue has a redingote with Marguerite back, 
double-breasted, open below the waist, square 
pockets, and a coachman’s collar; the silk skirt 
has cashmere flounces, bias, very fully gathered, 
and cut in points lined with sik. Felt hats of 
the same shade, trimmed with faille and ostrich 
plumes, are-appropriate with these rough surface 
dresses. Bronze, olive, gray, dark garnet, and 
nut brown suits are shown of similar fashion. 


BONNETS AND HATS. 


Bonnets this season are tres difficile, as the 
French say, both in regard to making and de- 
scribing them. Expert milliners find French 
patterns hard to copy, and the new way in which 
the hair is worn and the bonnet perched thereon 
gives them a novel aspect. ‘The shape most oft- 
en seen, and which is either a bonnet or a hat, 
is a sort of turban with wide upturned brim in 
front, sloping away at the sides, and cut off 
there; the crown is of various shapes, sometimes 
being a high soft puff, and again merely a broad 
half-high sailor shape. ‘Two small soft puffs of 
rose or blue silk above the forehead form a face 
trimming, and with strings constitute the differ- 
ence between a bonnet and round hat. This 
bonnet is very becoming to fresh, youthful faces. 
Black bonnets of this shape are very stylish, and 
are appropriate with any toilette with which a 
black wrap is worn. ‘The crown is of black vel- 
vet, or of the new French gauze, or of beaded 
tulle; the brim is black faille or gros d’Orleans, 
piped with ciel blue or with peacock, or it may 
be faced with a bright becoming hue of watered 
ribbon, such a sold-fashioned rose pink. A rose- 
bud peeps from under the brim over the left ear. 
Sharp wings are saucily perked up further back, 
and jet ornaments fasten a cluster of rich ostrich 
tufts that are over the crown. A long drapery 
of lace and ribbon falls behind, and strings are 
added. 

Forest leaves shaded in the darkest tints of au- 
tumn are the favorite garniture. Half garlands 
of roses of various hues, the creamy tea-rose, pale 
pink, and dark crimson garden roses, all in one 
long cluster, with trailing sprays of buds on flexible 
stems, are seen on French hats. Nodding cock’s 
plumes of greenish-black, wings of tiniest birds, 
and shaded curled ostrich tips are the feathers 
most used. Quantities of jet appear on the all- 
black bonnets, but this brilliant trimming is not 
effective in colors. Fringe of finely curled os- 
trich feathers, and also of small fine jets, is used 
on the upturned coronets of winter bonnets. 

For information received thanks are due, for 
dresses, to Mrs. ConnoLiy; and for bonnets, to 
Miss Pace; and Madame Ferrero. 





PERSONAL. 


Farapbay, when a comparatively young man, 
was naturally desirous of appending the mystic 
letters “F.R.8.”’ to his name, and succeeded in 
1824, though strongly opposed by his master, 
Sir HumpuReyY Davy, then president. Up to the 
period of his decease he had received ninety-five 
titles and marks of merit, and in 1844 was chosen 
one of the — foreign associates of the French 
Academy. Oxford made him a D.C.L., Cam- 
bridge an LL.D. When it was proposed to make 
him president of the Royal Society he declined, 
saying, ‘‘I must remain plain MICHAEL Fara- 
pay to the last. If I accepted the honor which 
the Royal Society desires to confer upon me, I 
would not answer for the integrity of my intel- 
lect for a single year.” 

—Saro and his band made a good thing of it 
in coming to the Boston Jubilee. They realized 
enough by the manceuvre to give each man an 
allotment of $1000 after paying all expenses, 
Sako receiving $6000. 

—STANLEY has agreed to lecture in this coun- 
try in January, under an engagement with those 
Boston men, REDPATH and FALL. STANLEY is to 
**On!’? wherever they direct, and will “Charge!” 
a figure that would not be deemed too thin by 
the well-remembered Mr. Chester, alluded to 
by the favorite dramatic author, W. 8. 

—CaraFa, the composer, who died recently, 
eked out an insufficient income in a novel man- 
ner. Some thirty years ago Baron JaMEs RoTHS- 
CHILD presented a gold snuff-box to him as a 
mark of esteem. CaraFa sold it next day for 
seventy-five napoleons to the jeweler from 
whom it had been bought. This became known 
to RoTHSCHILD, who gave it again to the mu- 
sician on the following year. The next day it 
returned to the jeweler’s. This-traffic continued 
till the death of the banker, and longer still, for 
his sons kept up the tradition, to the great satis- 
faction of CaRAFA. 

—Mrs. Stowe, as a reader, has made a success. 
Her first audience was a large one, comprisin 
many staid folk who are rarely seen at suc 
places, as well as many school-marms and young 
belles. At eight-o’clock Mrs. Stows, after sit- 
ting a few moments in the parquet, came upon 
the stage and took her seat at the table. She 
was dressed in black silk, with a garniture of 
white lace puffs, entirely becoming to her fine 
matronly face, which wore the color of health 





and happiness. Her brown wavy hair is scarce- 
ly rusted with age, and manifold curls ripple 
over a tiny water-fall behind. Her blue eyes 
lose none of their mild tire and humanity even 
through the pince-nez. Altogether Mrs. StowE 
at the age of fifty-eight, bears such an air of 
health and of tenaciously active life that all 
her friends will hail her appearance with joy, 
from the mere delight of seeing her, even if she 
brought nothing else for entertainment. She 
stood to read, perhaps from choice, but she could 
not sit without being hid from half the audience 
by the lamp, which was one of the “‘student’”’ 
style. She read first from the ‘‘Old-town’”’ stories - 
of Sam Lawson, and read the whole of the se- 
lections from that work without —— Her 
thin voice is well fitted to enact the Yankee 
sharpness of utterance. Her description of Par- 
son Carryl’s troubles and Huldy’s triumph was 
truthful to her own conception, of course, and, 
happily, to the public idea of the characters 
also. Her delineation of the gossips, Widow 
i, > and Miss Deaken Blodgett, was perfect 
to the life and highly enjoyable. Sam Lawson 
was also well rendered. She pronounced the 
Yankee word “ well’’ ‘* wa’al,”’ and it is so writ- 
ten in the book. The entertainment, on the 
whole, was a capital one, and is quite sure to be 
so wherever she may deliver it. 

H. Myers, of Newark, New. Jersey, who 
writes under the nom de plume of * Paul Julius 
Immergen,” furnishes most of the verses for 
Franz AbBT’s songs. He has a queer little shop 
in which he vends music, books, papers, cigars, 
and tobacco. ABT paid a special visit to his 
friend Myers. As Americans say, he was 
** pleased to meet him.’ 

—Govunop, the musical composer, is said to 
be insane—hopelessly so. Some of his relatives 
assert the contrary, but it is nevertheless be- 
lie@ed to be the fact. 

—President M‘Cosu, of Princeton College, 
says he has never asked for a dollaf for the 
college, and does not wish that when he dies 
the text shall be, ‘And it came to pass that 
the beggar died, and he was buried.” 

—A new American prima donna, Miss Bar- 
Ton, of Salem, Massachusetts, has just dawned 
upon Europe. She has been studying in Flor- 
ence for Italian opera, and has just been en- 
gaged by the director of the Imperial Theatre 
of Warsaw to fill the principal réles during the 
ensuing two seasons. She has been studying 
under one of the best masters in Italy, and is 
said to possess a voice of extraordinary power 
and sweetness. 

—ARTHUR DARDENNE, the last survivor of 
the band which, at the beginning of the first 
French Revolution, stormed the Bastile, has 
just died in one of the hospitals of Paris. 

—Miss EpitH CHALLIs denies the truth of the 
report of having been made the heiress of an 
opulent old lady to whom she was kind during 
an illness. Miss C. also says that several pious 
English relatives, who had ceased to recognize 
her since her connection with the stage, became 
suddenly sociable, and invited her to stay at 
their houses, on learning that she had become 
a capitalist. 

—The Empress Exizanetu, of Austria, advises 
the ladies to keep out of politics, as there is 
nothing but misery in it. qually true in this 
country. No sooner is a man nominated for 
office, be he ever so irreproachable, thawhe is 
forthwith pecked at, badgered, misrepresented, 
and traduced, as though he were the common- 
est felon. 

—Mrs. GLADSTONE, wife of the English Pre- 
mier, is said to be a lady of most genial and at- 
tractive manners, thoroughly devoted to labors 
of love among the poor. 

—It is rumored that General BuRNsIDE will 
= receive the appointment of minister to 

ussia. 

—‘‘General RoBerT E. LEE’s room at Wash- 
ington College, Lexington, Virginia, is to be 
kept forever untouched.’’ So says an exchange. 
Better open and air it occasionally. Sure to get 
musty if you don’t. 

—The concluding portion of Mr. Tennyson’s 
Arthurian legends will be shortly published by 
StrawaNn & Co., London, and promptly repub- 
lished here by HakPER & BROTHERS. 

—The autograph letters, orders, memoranda, 
etc., of the Dae PETER the Great, including 
those of a private as well as of a public charac- 
ter, are shortly to be published under the aus- 
pices of the Russian government. 

—Professor NATHAN SHEPPARD (‘‘ Keynote’) 
is the author of the article in the current num- 
ber of Fraser's Magazine entitled ‘* Premier and 
President.” 

—Rev. HENRY Warp BEECHER consents to 
let it go forth to Christendom that ‘the Con- 
gregationalist is a dry Baptist, and the Baptist 
is a wet Congregationalist.” 

—LEOPOLD DE MEYER, the celebrated pianist, 
had such an experience in Turkey! He was 
sent for, when in Constantinople, to thump out 
some music before the Sultan in the scraglio. 
It wasn’t an easy thing to do. ‘You are sent 
for,” says he, ‘‘at eight in the morning in order 
to play at three in the afternoon; you must be 
in full uniform; you wait seven hours in a 
very fine gallery, where it is forbidden to sit. 
From time to time you are informed of what his 
highness is doing. His highness has just got 
up—you must prostrate yourself. A little later 
you are told his highness is taking his bath— 
you prostrate yourself again. His highness is 
dressing—you reprostrate yourself. His high- 
ness is taking his coffee, and you reprostrate 
yourself at each of these particulars more pro- 
foundly than before. At length your piano is 
brought in. The legs have been taken off so as 
not to injure the floor, a precious mosaic of rare 
woods. The immense grand piano is placed on 
five Turks! The wretched men support the 
crushing mass on their knees. ‘ Why,’ you say, 
‘I can’t play on a five-Turk piano.’ It is 
thought that you hesitate because the instru- 
ment is not horizontal. A cushjon is therefore 

laced under the knees of the smallest Turk. 

o one supposes that a sentiment of humanity 
makes you hesitate. After a long explanation 
of this refinement of civilization the piano is 
placed on its own legs again. The Sultan ap- 
pears. After all sorts of salams you are told to 

lay. You ask for a chair; there is no chair. 
Ko one ever sits in presence of his highness.” 
M. De MEYER suppresses one detail, however. 
He played a long fantasia on his knees, and 
when, at the end, the Sultan said he must be 
very tired, M. De MEYER convinced his high- 
ness of the contrary by moving round the gual- 
lery on his hands, 
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° e. 
Crochet Shawl, Figs. 1-3. 

Tus shawl is crocheted with violet 
tapestry worsted in Tunisian crochet 
stitch (see general directions in Har- 
per’s Bazar, Vol. V., No. 40), and is 
trimmed with a border worked in Tu- 
nisian net stitch with white and gray 
chinchilla worsted. Begin the shawl 
on the under edge of the foundation. 
working a foundation of 255 st. (stitch ) 
with violet worsted. On this founda- 
tion work 39 pattern rows. As the 
shawl is somewhat longer in the back 
than in the front, the 38th and 39th 
pr. (pattern rows) are not worked on 
the whole row of st., but the 38th pr. 
only on the middle 49 st., and the 39th 
pr. only on the middle 27 st. In the 
middle of each of the 39 pr. (back mid- 
dle of shawl) narrow 2 st., casting off 
together 2 st, each at both sides of the 
middle st. in the second round of each 
pr. Narrow, besides, in each pr. at 
both sides of the crochet part, always 
casting off together the second and 
third st. and the 2 st. before the last. 
For the shoulders narrow four times 
each in the 30th-39th pr., casting off 
together the 20th and 21st st., the 








Fig. 1.—Crocner Suawt.—[See Figs. 2 and 3.] 


46th and 47th st., the 86th and 87th st., and the 116th and 117th st. in the 30th pr., besides the 
two narrowings in the middle. In the following rounds this narrowing is always repeated in the 
same direction; to do this in the left half of the crochet part, in narrowing the first time always 
cast off that st. which was taken up from the 2 st. cast off together in the preceding round, together 
with the following st.; and in narrowing the second time cast.off the corresponding st., together 





Fig. 2.—Tonistan Net Stitcn ror SHAWL. 


First Deratt. 


(with white worsted).—On the veins after each sc. of the preceding 
round one dot; that is, 2 st. separated by throwing the thread over 
once, which are worked off together, throwing the thread over once, 
and after each dot 1 ch. 3d round (with chinchilla worsted).—Like 





Nansook APRON FOR GIRL FROM 2 TO 4 
YEARS OLD. 


For pao and description see Supplement, 
0. 


XIL., Figs. 42 and 43, 


with the st. previously taken up; in narrow- 
ing the third and fourth times in the right 
half of the crochet part proceed in reversed 
order of st. Having finished the foundation, 
crochet the border on the under edge as fol- 
lows: Ist round (with chinchilla worsted).— 
1 se. (single crochet) on the next st., > pass 
over 1 st., take up 1 st. from the following st., 
4 ch., and work off the last of these together 
with the st. on the needle, 1 sc. on the same 
st. from which 
the st. before the 
4 ch. was taken 
up. 2d round 


the first round. 
Now work 7 pr. in 
Tunisian net stitch 
(see Figs. 2 and 3) 
—the first round 
of each pr. with 
chinchilla worsted, 
and the second 
round with white 
worsted, as fol- 
lows : 1st round.— 
Always alternate- 
ly throw the thread 
over twice, as 
shown by Fig. 2, 
take up | st. from 
the second following foundation st. ; to do this 
drop the second thread thrown over from the 
needle, so that it lies before the corresponding 
st. as shown by Fig. 3, throw the thread over 
once more, and draw through the thread thrown 
over as ast. 2d round.—Cast off the st. and 
threads thrown over on the needle each with 
1st. These two rounds are repeated continu- 
ally, but in the course of the work fasten to- 
gether the thread thrown over and the st. of the 
preceding round with every newly taken up st. 
(see Fig. 3). In order to alternate with the 
colors lay on the threads anew in each round 
by means of a cross knot. - Widen on the back 


corner of the shawl, taking up 1 st. (having first thrown the thread over) also from the thread 
thrown over before the middle, in the first round of each pr. Finally, work on the outer edge of 
the shawl all around three rounds more like the first three rounds of the border, and at the under 


edge knot in thread strands of violet 
worsted. 


Crochet and Netted Cape. 

‘Tuts cape is crocheted with twelve- 
fold zephyr worsted in one of the va- 
rieties of the Tunisian stitch, and is 
edged on the neck and the front edge 
with crochet scallops, and on the under 
edge with netted edging of ordinary 
zephyr worsted, as shown by the illus- 
tration. Begin the cape on the under 
edge with the twelvefold worsted and 
a coarse wooden crochet needle, mak- 
ing a foundation to suit Fig. 47, Sup- 
plement (which gives the pattern of 
one-half of the cape), 189 st. (stitch) 
in the original. On this foundation 
crochet 20 pr. (pattern row) in rounds 
going backward and forward; the 
first of these pr. is generally worked 
in Tunisian, but in the first round of 
every following pr. take up each st. 
from the free back vein of the st. in 
the preceding round. The st. of the 
first round of each pr. are seven- 
eighths of an inch long each in the 
original, In the middle of the cape 
narrow regularly, casting off together 
the middle 3 st. in thesecond round of 
each pr., drawing the thread through 
once.’ Narrow also on the front edges 
of the cape and on the shoulders ac- 
cording to the pattern; for the nar- 
rowing on the shoulders always cast 
off together 2 st. along the straight 
line indicated on Fig. 47, Supplement. 
In order to slope the neck, the 18th 
20th rounds are not worked on the 
whole row of stitches, but are short- 
ened to suit Fig. 47, paying no atten- 
tion to the requisite number of st. of 
the preceding pr. at the beginning and 
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Fig. 1.--WooLtren Piarip Bepovuin.—Bacx. 
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CrocHeT aND NEtreD Care. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XIV., Fig. 47. 


end of each of these 3 pr. Edge th 

cape finished so far with a panna of 
se. (single crochet) on the neck and 
the front edges, and work one round 
of sl. (slip stitch) besides on the front 
edges, in doing which at the same 
time form several button-holes with 
two or three chain stitches each on 
the right outer edge; furnish the left 
outer edge with the corresponding 
buttons. With fourfold zephyr worst- 
ed make a foundation to suit the neck 
of the cape, and at both sides of this 
foundation crochet one row of scal- 
lops as follows: > 1 sc. on the next 
st., 2 ch., pass over 1 st., 4 de. (dou- 
ble crochet) separated each by 2 ch. 
on the following st., 2 ch., pass over 
1 st. and repeat from *. Sew this 
scallop trimming on the foundation 
st. at the neck of the cape, so that one 
row of scallops projects free. Set a 
single row of scallops on each front 
edge, so that the scallops rest on the 
foundation. For each of the two net- 
ted borders on the under edge of the 
cape work with fourfold zephyr worst- 
ed on a netting mesh three-quarters 
of an inch in circumference, on a 
thread of the requisite length, the Ist 


round.—260 stitches or knots. 2d round.—On the same mesh in each stitch of the preceding 
round one knot. 3d round.—On a mesh an inch and a quarter in circumference work three knots 
in every third following st., thus always passing over 2 st. of the preceding round. 4th round,— 
On the finer mesh work one knot in each st. Repeat the third and fourth rounds three times 
more; the three knots worked on 1 st. should always come under each other in a straight direction, 


In sewing on the borders they are slightly 
gathered. 


Crépe de Chine Fichu. 

Tuis fichu consists of a three-cornered piece 
of blue crépe de Chine, which is forty inches 
long on the upper bias edge, and twenty-six 
inches and a half long on each straight side. 
Cut a slit in the middle at the top two inches, 
and a half long, hem the edge, including the 
slit, and border 
it with blue silk 
fringe four inch- » 
es and seven- 


Woolen Plaid 
Bedouin, Figs. 
1 and 2. 


Tuts graceful wrap- 
ping is made of blue 
and green woolen 
plaid, and consists of 
a straight piece three- 
quarters of a yard 
wide and three yards 
and one-eighth long, 
which is edged all 
around with woolen 
fringe of the colors 
of the material four inches and seven-eighths wide. 
Fold this piece four inches wide on the outside along 
the upper edge; sew both halves together along 
the fold four inches and seven-eighths long at a 
distance of eight inches and a half from the mid- 
dle of the back. Cover this seam with a passe- 
menterie agrafe and tassel of blue and green worst- 
ed. A similar tassel and agrafe with cord loop 
and passementerie button is set on eight inches and 
seven-eighths from each end of the Bedouin. In 
arranging the Bedouin on the figure fold the mid- 
dle part over in the fashion of a basque below the 
waist, cross the ends in front, lay them back over 
the shoulders, and close the Bedouin in the back 








Fig. 3.—Tonistan Net Stitcu ror SHAWL. 
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eighths wide. ‘The upper edge of the fichu is turned over in a revers 
three inches and a quarter wide. ‘The fichu is laid in pleats in the 
middle as shown by the illustration, and is folded in such a manner 
that the rows of fringe slightly overlap each other. 
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Batiste APRON FOR GIRL FROM 3 TO 


5 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 


"Pige 44-46 
No. XIIL., Figs, 


by means of the buttons and cord loops, as shown by Fig. 1. The wrapping thus formed is very 


picturesque, and Oriental in appearance as well as name. 


It may be made of any solid-colored 


material, such as cloth, cashmere, etc., as well as of plaid, and trimmed with fringe of the same 
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color, or with velvet and woolen gui- 
pure. 





AMERICANS IN PARIS. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, in 

a well-digested article on French 
dress, sustains the testimony of our 
special correspondents as to ‘‘the ex- 
travagance of American travelers.” It 
says very justly that if Worth has made 
a fortune out of the wants which he sup- 
plied, he deserves the credit of having 
intelligently understood his time, and 
of having been the first to satisfy a new 
demand. He has no responsibility in 
the matter; he happened to possess cer- 
tain natural gifts of a peculiar kind; 
he was able to invent dresses with a fer- 
tility, a variety, an audacity, and a skill 
which no one else possessed in the same 
degree; so the women who wanted 
dresses came tohim, Finding that the 
current had set his way, he asked prices 
which represented two separate sorts 
of goods—material andinvention. His 
rivals could only execute, he was able 
to create; he naturally claimed to be 
paid for both, and the world he served 
accepted his conditions. It is correct 
to say ‘‘the world,” for two-thirds of 
all Worth’s productions have been ab- 
sorbed ‘by foreigners. The Americans 
especially have been his largest cus- 
tomers. It is necessary to state this, 
so that the blame of giving $250 for a 
plain costume or $1000 for a ball dress 
may not be attributed to Frenchwomen 
alone. The truth is, as may easily be 
ascertained by a little inquiry in the 
right places, that the great providers of 
the various details of toilette who clus- 
ter round the Rue de la Paix—the 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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Fig. 1.—Gros Grain Surt.—Back. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IX., Figs. 33%, 33>-35. 
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Fig. 1.—Smxk anp CasuMEerRE Vest-PoLONAISE.—Fnronv. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIII., Figs. 28-32. 


makers not only 
of inconceivable 
gowns, but of fairy 
bonnets, adorable 
jewels, dreamy 
chaussures, and the 
other thousand del- 
icacies which con- 
tribute to make up 
the modern woman 
—all work more for 
the United States 
and Russia than for 
France. Thereare 
ladies at St. Peters- 
burg who spend 
$600 a year in 
shoes alone ; whose 
annual cost of 
gloves and stock- 
ings would keep six 
families of weav- 
ers; who think it 
quite natural to pay 
the journey of their 
favorite auteur 
from the Boule- 
vard to the Newsky 
Prospect in order 
that he may exact- 
ly take their meas- 
ure for a corset. 
In abusing French- 
women for their ex- 
travagance—as we 
all do so willingly 
—let us be honest 
enough to remem- 
ber that not one 
of them attains the 
height of folly 
which is reached 
by certain ladies 
whose names it is 
not necessary to 
mention, but who 
are well known on 
the borders of the 
Neva and the Hud- 
son, and of whose 
bills in Paris curi- 
ous stories might 
be told if discre- 
tion did not bar the 
way. 

The sin of France 
lies in the fact that 
she sets the exam- 
ple: her imitators 
—some of them at 
least — go beyond 
the pattern which 
she offers; but the 
original fault is 
hers. The faultis, 
however, rather an- 
cient: it was not a 
product of the Sec- 
ond Empire. Eu- 
rope has appropri- 
ated French fash- 
ions for so many 
centuries that it is 
difficult to deter- 
mine when she be- 
gan todoso. Fur- 
thermore, France 
is so prodigiously 
indifferent on the 
subject, her women 
care so little wheth- 
er other women 
copy them or not, 
that they can not 
be accused of any 
willful desire to 
lead astray the na- 
tions round them. 
Frenchwomen dress 
for France alone; 
if others follow 
them, that is their 
own affair. It 
scarcely constitutes 
in itself a ground 
for blame against 
the original models. 
France is the ac- 
knowledged queen 
of dress, and, as 
such, she can not 
escape from the du- 
ties and the charges 
which surround all 
crowns. That her 
outlying subjects 
are willing slaves 
is true—that she 
claims no authority 
over them is per- 
fectly exact; but 
those facts do not 
efface the moral re- 
sponsibility which 
attaches to all those 
who stand .in high 
places, and have 
thereby become ac- 
cepted models. So 
long as French- 
women were what 
they used to be 
thirty years ago, 
they did their duty 
to themselves and 
to humanity: they 
offered an example 
of perfect dress, 
and so bore use- 
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Fig. 2.—Gros Grain Surt.—Front. 
For pattern aud description see Supplement, No, IX., Figs, 33°, 33-35. 
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Fig. 2.—Sirk anp CASHMERE VEST-POLONAISE.—SIDE. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIII., Figs, 28-32. 
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fully the burden of their royalty ; but when they 

‘to fling aside the wise precepts of their 
mothers, when they introduced mere money into 
the composition of their effect, when grace and 
charm were ied as inferior ends, when their 
one object was to dazzle and bewilder, then they 
at once ceased to deserve the place which they 
had so long held; they became a danger, and 
ought to have been dethroned. But they held 
their sceptre by divine right ; their vassals never 
thought of getting up a revolution to turn them 
out; the slaves continued to obey ; they followed 
on with unfatigued servility, as the populace of 
Rome bowed down before the Cesars. 





THE LOUIS QUINZE CABINET. 


Sze on the tarnished silver ring the tiny twisted keys. 

Open the quaint old paneled doors—nay, dear, 
choose which you please. 

This where the snowy lily wreath from the royal 
azure glows? 

Or that where the cherub faces smile from the pale 
Dubarri rose? 


They are rusted, the gilded hinges, but they yield, 
like Time to Fate. 

Now what are the hoarded treasures hid behind the 
jealous gate? 

What a subtile perfume steals around! it has lurked 
for centuries long, 

To spring to life like a memory of a long-past grief 
or wrong. 


See, a faded sword-knot, a painted fan, a broken 
string of pearls, 

A miniature of a fair, proud face, and a mass of 
golden curls; 

Some letters—'tis from their yellowing lines the scent 
you spoke of steals; 

And a jeweled watch with a pictured front, snapped 
spring, and useless wheels. 


We might weave a story—might we not ?—from the 
graceful flotsam left, 

Hidden away after life's wild storm, all purpose and 
meaning reft! 

Look, the ribbon has a crimson stain, blurring its 
silken sheen, 

That knight, by his eyes, would guard full well a 
pledge he had won, I ween. 


Who severed those waving curls of his, with kisses 
and vows and tears? 

They are soft and bright, though the head they 
crowned has been dust for weary years. 

Was it she who flung those idle gauds in her pas- 
sionate grief away, 

When they brought her knot, with its blood-red 
brand, back from the fatal fray? 


Knowing his hand was cold indeed when another 
held her token; 

Knowing that like this pretty toy the spring of her 
life was broken. 

There, heap the hair on the letters; let them keep 
each mouldering fold; 

Let us search no deeper the records left of the sins 
and sorrows of old. 


Another cycle, and unborn eyes will glance o’er 
relics of us, 

And light white fingers toss and turn our sacred 
trifles thus! 

So true and real and sad they seem—love, struggle, 
fight, and fall. 

Another cycle, and laughing lips may guess a tale 
of it all. 


Leave the picture, and poor pale pearls. Hush! 
Was it a long, low sigh? 

It is but « .e larches on the hill as the light wind 
shivers by. 

That scent is like one in a room of death—ay, jest 
at so idle a whim. 

Come out on the terrace. Frank is there: ill fancies 
fly fast from him, 








PROPINQUITY. 
ss Y George, here’s luck !” 

** What is luck?” This in a faint voice 
from the.sofa, a man’s voice, full of that queru- 
jous weakness so much more pathetic when it 
comes from deep manly tones than from wom- 
anly treble. 

‘** Hallo, Ned; did I wake you up?” and the 
speaker began crossing the room on a shuffling 
tiptoe, meant to be noiseless, but, by reason of 
resonant boots and undue deliberation, producing 
a series of linked squeakings long drawn out, 
which were exasperating in the last degree to 
sensitive nerves. ‘Then, as the invalid gave a 
groan, Perry said, ‘* There, there, dear boy !” in 
precisely the tone with which nurses hush frac- 
tious babies ; and catching at the back of a chair 
as he passed, he brought it whack against the lit- 
tle table which stood by the sofa. Bottles rat- 
tled, a spoon fell on the floor, and Ynother groan 
came from the recumbent figure. 

Perry Long was the best fellow in the world, 
and the pleasantest, any where except in a sick- 
room ; there he was as completely out of place 
and destructive as an elephant in a china shop, a 
bull in a nursery, Mars at a peace congress, or 
—any other man! What Ned Fisher had en- 
dured from his well-meant attentions during the 
slow convalescence following sin attack of typhoid 
pneumonia can only be computed by those who 
have experienced the like. Yet, lonely bachelor 
that he was, without a blood-relation nearer than 
certain far-off cousins in New Orleans, who hard- 
ly recognized his existence, he would have been 
forlorn enough without this same kind, blunder- 
ing Perry. He reminded himself of this twenty 
timesaday. (N.B.—It was always when Perry 
happened to be out of the room. ‘The moment 
that he returned with his heavy tread and squeaky 
boots, and the inevitable bang of the door, Ned 
forgot merits and services alike, and wished his 
devoted henchman in Botany Bay. Perry was 
one of those centrifugal forces from which all 
light and movable articles of furniture seem in- 
stinctively to fly and ricochet and racket off into 





distant corners. And sick men can not always 
be either grateful or reasonable. 

However, this little misadventure with the ta- 
ble was the last for that time, and, seating him- 
self gingerly in the hard-won chair, Perry pro- 
ceeded to unfold a letter and expound his bit of 
= luck.” 

**It’s from Tom Vane, Ned. He’s been off 
for a run into Vermont to see some aunt of his 
who was staying at a place called Burnet, and 
he says it’s the very thing for you. High 
ground, breezy, cool, and all that, and a first- 
rate house. Hear what he writes : 


“¢T don’t believe the old boy could do better. It's 
dead quiet, but that’s the thing for him just now, I 
suppose, and the air is exactly what the doctor recom- 
mended—high anddry. Noriverfogs. Up clear above 

’s a view too. I 


ery thing in this ion. There 
fon rofess to understand vi but my aunt raves 
over this, and I can see that there a good deal of it. 


First-rate table—broiled —, cream (think of 
cream in the country /), and a mo 


street. 

big southeast corner room in the wing. It’s the quiet- 

est part of the house, only one other room in it, and 

that is taken b — boarder. Ned can be as still as 

4 a and sleep all day, and all night too, if so in- 
n . 


“There!” ended Perry, bringing the extract 
to a triumphant conclusion; ‘‘if that ain’t what 
you call a special Providence, I don’t know what 
is. You'll go, won’t you?” 

‘¢ T—suppose—so,” said Ned, dismally. .‘‘ As 
well there as somewhere else. Murder! what’s 
that?” for Perry, in the exuberance of his satis- 
faction at this hardly wrung consent, had given 
the table another knock, and every cup and 
glass and tea-spoon was jingling in unison. 
**'The table, indeed! One would suppose that the 
furniture of this room was bewitched. I never im- 
agined that inanimate things could be so noisy.” 

And closing his mouth, Ned lay crossly silent 
for the next hour, But Perry observed, or 
thought he observed, a little more relish for sup- 
per, a little less languor in the deep-sunken eyes, 
and, dear good fellow that he was, rejoiced in 
his heart. 

So it befell that three days later a wagon con- 
taining our invalid and his self-constituted nurse 
drove slowly up the long hill, om top of which 
stands the little village of Burnet. The pink 
glow of a summer sunset still lay in the west. 
Soft purple flushes were dying out on the higher 
mountains: with each breath of the elastic air 
Ned seemed to revive into life and interest. 

Farmer Dean, who drove the wagon, talked 
steadily on as they climbed the hill. He was 
fond of reading, and the chance to interchange 
views with a couple of city men—doubtless ad- 
dicted to learning, like himself—was too attract- 
ive to be lost. So he let the horses go slow, 
and led the conversation into a deep and improv- 
ing channel, namely, the ‘‘ Conquest of Mex- 
ico,” which instructive work had beguiled many 
long and snowy days during the past winter. 

‘They was a cruel race, them Spanish,” he 
ended, as they crested the hill. ‘‘ Promising 
the Incay his life if only he'd give Pissarow so 
many bars of gold, and then a-burnin’ of him at 
a slow fire, after all. It’s a sort of thing to 
bring retribootion down on a nation, ain’t it? 
And it’s done it too, I guess.” 

**So it has,” replied Perry, politely, desirous 
of making himself agreeable, but a little misty 
on the subject of the ‘‘Incay’s” fate. As for 
Ned, he was gazing off over the blue far-away 
distance with a sort of enchanted look in his 
thin face. After those dull weeks spent between 
four dull walls, what was it not to see such tints, 
such width of view—to smell such air? 

**T reckon you're pretty well tired,” remarked 
the farmer, sympathizingly, as he checked his 
horses before the piazza of the white, green- 
blinded house. ‘Two or three children sat there, 
and a lady with a book in her lap, at sight of 
whom Ned, getting out of the wagon, gave a frown 
of surprise, and made a little sound expressive 
of annoyance. He raised his hat formally. 

“* What was it?” asked Perry, as they mount- 
ed the stairs, 

**Oh, nothing,” pettishly ; ‘only I did hope 
to get away from acquaintances up here, and 
was not prepared to be confronted by Miss Pearl 
before I was fairly up the steps.” 

**Miss Pearl! What! daughter of that old 
cashier at the Bank of Amity, who died two 
years ago? Why, now [ think of it, it’s the 
woman Vane used to rave about. So she’s up 
here! ‘Aunt,’ forsooth! Ho! ho! I won- 
dered a little over Master Tom’s burst of avun- 
cular enthusiasm. Well, cheer up, old fellow! 
You needn’t see any thing of Miss Pearl unless 
you like, though, from the glimpse I had, I 
should say it wouldn’t be such a bad thing. Not 
pretty, to be sure, but a nice sort of face.” 

“She's well enough,” tumbling impatiently on 
to the sofa, ‘‘ only not what I fancy—that’s all. 
Strong-minded, I suspect, and up in literary 
matters; the sort of woman who opens conver- 
sation by asking if you have read that delightful 
work of Darwin's, and what you think about 
protoplasms. I haven't met her more than 
twice, but I shun that kind instinctively. By 
Jove, what a pleasant room! Isn’t it, now ?” 

He might well say so. 
summer seem to rest over the large square apart- 
ment, with its cool, matted floor, oak-painted 
furniture, and waving curtains of white dimity. 
Snowy napkins covered bureau-top and tables. 
A gay rug of home manufacture lay beside the 
bed, over the foot of which was a folded scarlet 
blanket. ‘T'wo or three sticks of hickory cracked 
in the fire-place, upheld by old-fashioned fire-dogs 
with brass knobs. On the shelf above stood a 
wine-glass full of sweet-pease, with a single crim- 
son rose, and from a pine bracket in the corner 
uprose a tall spreading bunch of fresh green ferns 
and oak leaves. 


-her own eyes. 


All the freshness of - 





**Stunning!” cried Perry, as he turned ad- 
miringly from side to side. ‘‘ A kind of a what- 
d’ye-call-it—artistic air—hasn’t it? This farm- 
er’s wife must be a prodigy.” 

And he reiterated the remark as the supper 
tray came in. Such a supper! Fresh raspber- 
ries, cream, bread like snow, a crisp sweet-bread, 
brown and savory. 

‘*] declare, on my soul, I believe the hen is still 
clucking over this egg!” he said, as he chipped 
a white shell. ‘‘ You've fallen on your feet, 
Ned.” And what with the unwonted relish of. 
food, the sweet air, the peaceful contentment of 
the pleasant ‘‘ wing chamber,” that momentary 
grievance of Miss Pearl’s presence was forgotten 
by both. 

Meantime, on the other side of the partition 
wall, Marion Pearl was hushing her little niece 
to sleep. Every corner of the room in which she 
sat bore tokens of that refining taste whose 
least touch beautifies. Long tendrils of pine 
wreathed the looking-glass and framed the pho- 
tographs on the walls. Fresh flowers were on 
the shelf, the table; from a box outside the win- 
dow came the breath of blossoming mignonette. 
Marion was one of those women who can not 
spend a day even in any apartment without in 
some way impressing her individuality upon it. 
It was almost an unconscious act; she never 
reasoned over it. A touch here, a touch there, 
a little adjustment of simple materials, and the 
charm wrought itself out. The gracefulness of 
her nature communicated a sort of inevitable 
gracé to its outward surroundings. Her room 
“always looked like her,” said admiring inti- 
mates, as they sought in vain to catch the secret 
and produce the same effect with the same ap- 
pliances. It was like her. It was her soul, 


“A fair, still house, well kept,” 


creating naturally a habitant fair and still as it- 
self. And in this creation there was positive 
and subtle pleasure. She had arranged the ferns 
and the little nosegay that afternoon in Ned 
Fisher’s room almost without a thought of the 
coming occupant, just for the satisfaction it gave 
True, she recollected that Mr. 
Fisher had been ill: that made it natural as well 
as pleasant to adorn for him a little: but she 
would have done it as readily for a stranger or a 
man of seventy. x 

Ned heard her voice a little later, when Perry, 
going down stairs to supper, left him alone. 
She was singing a low nursery song to the half- 
asleep child. He did not know whose voice it 
was, but it fell soothingly on his ear, and pres- 
ently lulled him to dreamless rest. And so-the 
Burnet experiment was successfully inaugurated. 

Mr. Fisher, sitting on the stately heights of his 
preconceived opinion and determined indiffer- 
ence, found it quite easy to ‘‘see nothing of Miss 
Pearl.” She was a busy woman, though no wom- 
an ever did her business more quietly than she. 
These three summer months alone, of all the 
year, were her own, to do as she liked. with. 
She held them as precious treasure, and, except 
for such interruptions as duty or kindliness im- 
posed, had no idea of spending them on out- 
siders. Each moment of each day was filled up 
beforehand in her mind; it was never easy to 
find or to keep her. At first Ned considered 
this agreeable—almost Providential. There was 
no danger of his being bored, he perceived. But 
by-and-by Perry went back to town, and he 
caught himself wishing that Miss Pearl could be 
spoken to a little oftener. He heard the rustle 
of her dress on the stairs, or her voice, as she 
played with the child. Once—he had just got 
down stairs for the first time, and was sitting, 
white and a little faint, on the piazza, when she 
came by, her arms heaped with wild clematis, 
the little niece trotting beside her—she caught 
his wistful look in passing, and stopping, looped 
a long flowering spray to the arm of his chair, 
smiled, and after a few pleasant words went in- 
doors. In two or three minutes Mrs. Dean ap- 
peared with an egg beaten up in milk and wine. 
‘*It had just popped into her head,” she said. 
Ned was no coxcomb, but somehow he couldn't 
help connecting Miss Pearl with this timely re- 
freshment. The idea pleased him. For the 
first time he had noticed the expression of her 
eyes, and the peculiarly sweet sinile which light- 
ed up with beauty an otherwise plain face. Aft- 
er this he fell into the habit of watching from his 
window each day to see her set off for the woods. 
Marion always spent all mornings, save rainy 
ones, in the woods. Sometimes her little niece 
was perched on her shoulder, while’ the other 
hand carried color box or portfolio. It was pret- 
ty to see these inseparable friends, the big Mar- 
ion and the small. Little Marion never dis- 
turbed her aunt, was never inthe way. Acorns, 
toad-stools, wild flowers, were her playthings. 
She would amuse herself all day long, while Aunt 
Marion, sitting under a tree, made water-color 
sketches, and wrote letters or children’s stories, 
and careful little papers on domestic and social 
topics, for some magazine. She was not a gen- 
ius, but her work was graceful and easy, and it 
commanded a fair price—no unimportant thing 
in a family as large and as slenderly provided for 
as the Pearls. 

At noon the pair would come back, rosy, 
laughing, laden with wood treasures of all sorts. 
Lying on his sofa, Ned would hear the child's 
fresh laughter, and Marion’s low tones replying. 
At dusk the line of light under the separating 
door was a sort of magnet from which he found 
it impossible to turn his eyes, Little as she 
guessed it, Marion’s cradle-song was sung each 
night to a second pair of ears. Long after it 
ended the soft cooing air would ring through 
Ned’s fancy : 


“Sleep, baby, sleep, 
Thy father is counting his sheep; : 
Thy mother is shaking the dream-land tree, 
And down drops a little dream for thee— 
- Sleep, baby, sleep.” . 





Did a little dream ‘‘ drop down” from the lulla- 
by into the older and wide-awake ears? Who 
shall tell? 

Idleness is at the root of many things not dis- 
tinctively evil. It is a dangerous pastime for a 
man to get into the way of watching a woman 
day after day, and in all her comings and go- 
ings, even if it be from inertia, and the besoin de 
s'amuser. After following Miss Pearl thus with 
his thoughts for two or three weeks, it was an 
easy and inevitable next step for Ned to follow 
her bodily when returning strength set him free 
so to do. Marion’s walks, hitherto inviolate 
from interruption, began to be haunted by a tall, 
thin shadow in flapping Panama hat. She shift- 
ed her ground, tried new wood nooks, but the 
result was the same. Some instinct seemed al- 
ways to take Mr. Fisher in the same direction. 
It was always a ‘‘ happening,” with a little pref- 
ace of apology ; but once there, what was she to 
do? It was not easy to refuse welcome to an 
apparition whose face showed still the pallor of 
such recent illness. Suffering, weakness, were 
pleas to which Marion’s sweet nature instinctive- 
ly opened. And, sooth to say, the apparition 
was not a disagreeable one. Ned could be a 
charming fellow when he liked, and he very de- 
cidedly liked now. So morning after morning, 
when the Dean dinner-bell sounded its first note, 
Mr. Fisher and Miss Pearl, much to the delecta- 
tion of their fellow-boarders, were seen returning 
from the woods in company, Ned carrying books 
and shawls, or sometimes the little Marion, who 
had grown immensely fond of him. There was 
quite a family air about the party. No wonder 
the idlers on the piazza smiled, and the knowing 
ones whispered. Marion did not see the smiles; 
she was too simple and straightforward to sus- 
pect gossip. And for Ned, so secure did he feel 
in his citadel that he would have scouted indig- 
nantly the sentimental interpretation of these 
interviews. Miss Pearl was pleasant company, 
and he had unoccupied time on his hands. That 
was all! ‘ 

But a change came over this charming secu- 
rity. One night Ned was suddenly waked by 
hands beating on his door, and a voice—Marion’s 
voice—calling in agonized tofies. 

‘* What is it?” he cried, striking a light. 

**Oh, Mr. Fisher, my little Marion is so very 
ill! Will you call Mrs. Dean, and send Mr. Dean 
for the doctor as soon as possible? I dare not 
leave her, or I would not disturb you.” 

“*Please don’t say that!” called out Ned, 
broad awake by this time, and half dressed. In 
another minute he was down stairs, and hurry- 
ing through the long entry, was pounding on 
Mrs. Dean’s door. 

‘*Oh, the poor little lamb!” cried that worthy 
dame, as she comprehended the alarm. ‘‘It’'s 
croup, no doubt. She’s had it once before, real 
bad. But whatever shall I do? Miss Pearl 
don’t know it, but Jehiel is over for the night 
to Tuxbury, attending the cattle fair. Weill 
have to wake up Joshua; but he’s such a boy 
to sleep, it ’d take half an hour, I’m afraid.” 

‘* Where does the doctor live ?” 

‘*Most down the hill—next to the meetin’- 
house, you know. Oh, mercy, Mr. Fisher, you 
ain’t thinking of going! Ican't let you! You 
ain’t fit! Land’s sake! he didn’t hear me—he’s 
off!” 

So he was—hurrying down the long road at 
the top of his speed. Mrs. Dean looked after 
him with a half-muttered ‘‘’ts! ’ts! 'ts!” ‘Then 
throwing some wood on the hastily raked-out 
embers, and hanging on a kettle of water to heat, 
she hurried up stairs. 

Life and death fought for mastery that night in 
the old farm-house. Ned Fisher, returning with 
the doctor, found himself, permitted or not per- 
mitted, working with the others over the small 
convulsed form, carrying pails, lifting, heating 
flannels at the kitchen fire. Marion’s white face, 


| as she held the child in her arms, was full of an 


agony of appeal, but she never lost her self-con- 
trol. ‘*My darling! my darling! flower of my 
life!” Ned heard her murmur once, in a tone 
of irrepressible anguish ; but every direction, ev- 
ery remedy, was applied with instant and rapid 
intelligence. He never forgot that sight—the 
fair, tasteful room, orderly in spite of the mo- 
mentary confusion, the sick child, and the wom- 
an he loved bending with tenderness so ineffa- 
ble, with grief so speechless, over the little bur- 
den in her lap. 

The woman he loved! Yes, he knew it now. 
As the morning dawned Mrs. Dean lifted the 
child from Marion’s lap and laid her in the bed. 
She seemed sleeping or half unconscious. ‘The 
doctor leaned over, felt the hands, the head, list- 
ened to the pulse, and then raising himself, 
looked at Miss Pearl with a smile of relief. 

‘She'll do now,” he said. ‘‘Let her sleep 
as long as possible.” , 

Nobody moved for a moment. Marion buried 
her face in the pillow. ‘There were no words to 
express her joy ; but she held out her hand, and 
as Ned clasped it his whole heart seemed to go 
into the pressure. Was she conscious of it or 
no? He could not tell. : 

A midnight run of two miles is certainly not 
an experiment to be recommended to a half- 
cured convalescent; but in this case it did no 
harm. Little Marion lived. In another week 
she was up again, the shadow of her rosy self, 
but getting well. ‘Ihe dark sleepless circles 
round Miss Pearl’s eyes grew less; all things 
seemed brightening, when lo! a dreadful and 
sudden. cloud fell. Marion was summoned 
home. : _ ; 

‘Her ma’s an anxious woman,” explained 
Mrs. Dean, as she broke the news at tea-time. 
“ And the whole family’s bound up in that child; 
and no wonder. So the minute they heard of 
her bein’ sick nothing would serve but that they 
should‘coe back right away. Miss Pearl's 


real sorry; I can see that, though she don’t say 
nothin’. She gave me this note for you, Mr. 
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Fisher, and told me to say good-by if she didn’t 
see you again. She’s got all her packing to do, 
and won't be down this evening.” 

The note was a few simple words of thanks 
for Ned’s kindness that dreadful night. ‘‘ I fear 
I was selfishly forgetful of your recent illness,” 
she wrote, ‘‘ but in my extremity I could think 
of nothing but the child. Forgive.me.” 

But those were not mere words of forgiveness 
which, half an hour later, Ned frantically pen- 
ciled in his room : } 

“You are go eo and I have not seen you, have 
not spoken words which for days have been on my 
lips, withheld only by reason of your preoccupation. 

‘ow, in such brief time as is left, I must say them, for 
I dare not let you go while they are unsaid. I love 
and honor you above all women. I am not worthy— 
no man is—but will you be my wife? How reverent 
and tender are my thoughts of you can not be told, 
and if you can not give me what I ask, they will be 
reverent and tender still, and always. If possible, let 
me have one word of hope; but if I fail of utter dis- 
couragement, I shall follow you. Ry 

Miss Pearl, bending over a trunk, with a sad 
look in her eyes, heard a light sound, and turned. 
A note lay on the floor, just beyond the crack of 
the door. 

Ned, listening on his side the wall, felt the 
silence insupportable. He sat at the table with 
fixed eyes for what seemed a long hour, but no 
answer came to his plea. At length the faintest 
noise, as of fairy fingers brushing the panels, 
reached his ear, and then beneath the friendly 
door a little white strip quivered into sight. 
This was all it said: 

*¢ Follow.” : 

Which, after a day’s discreet delay, he did. 

Perry Long was immensely tickled at the dé- 
nouement of the affair. He is never tired of ask- 
ing Ned if he ‘‘saw any thing of Miss Pearl at 
Burnet ;” and his wedding-gift to Marion was a 
blindfold Cupid hiding his head in ostrich fash- 
ion in a silver bush, the whole doing duty as top 
to a soup tureen. But Perry asserts, and I am 
of his mind, that the most sensible act of Ned 
Fisher’s life was when he took off that same 
bandage, and, to quote Perry again, ‘‘ dropped 
the invalid réle, and went into business as a 
Pearl-Fisher with such astonishing success.” 











DU CHAILLU IN THE NORTH. 


INTERESTING TRAVELER’S GOSSIP FROM 
NORWAY AND SWEDEN. 


Cunistranta, August 29, 1872, 
Y DEAR PUBLISHERS,—I find myself 
to-day in the city of Christiania, and still 
with plenty of work on hand. When I sailed 
from New York I expected to be back at the 
beginning of September, and I have worked as 
hard as I could all the spring and summer in 
order to be able todo so. But here I am, with 
still one month’s good work on hand, which must 
be done before I think of going back home. I 
want to do the work I have undertaken as thor- 
oughly as I can before you publish my new book. 
To-morrow I leave for a part of Norway which 
I have not seen, and before starting I thought 
that perhaps you would like to know what I have 
been doing since I left New York. 

The first thing I did on my arrival in Scandi- 
navia was to visit Stockholm to present my re- 
spects to good King Carl XV., who had been so 
friendly to me the year before. I regret to say 
that I found him in very poor health, and he is 
not better now. 

For a while I visited the, surroundings of 
Stockholm, which are very picturesque. From 
Stockholm I sailed for the island of Gottland, 
visited the wonderful ruins of Wisby; from there 
returned into Sweden, and took the roads lead- 
ing southward. During all this time I stopped 
at the different towns, villages, country-seats, 
and farms till I reached the most southern part 
of the peninsula of Scandinavia. I saw how the 
people lived and how they farmed, and also vis- 
ited the mining and manufacturing districts. I 
was surprised at the number of schools which 
were scattered all over the land, education being 
compulsory in Sweden and Norway. Many of 
the school buildings were very fine. I also spent 
several days at the old University of Upsala, 
which has 1500 students, and was present at the 
ceremony of giving degrees to those who had 
been admitted Doctors of Philosophy. 

When I reached Sweden’s most southern 
boundary, and the coast facing Denmark, I had 
then crossed the whole length of Scandinavia 
from North Cape. I had seen nearly all the 
chief towns of Sweden. The southern part of 
Sweden, especially that part called Skane, is a 
very rich agricultural country. ‘There a great 
many of the Swedish nobles have their estates 
and magnificent chateaux. Wherever I traveled 
the doors of these chateaux were opened to me, 
and wherever I stopped I was received with 
great kindness and remarkable courtesy; so I 
have been able to see in Sweden all the phases 
of society, from that of the humblest peasant to 
the great of the land. 

From Skane I made a sweep westward, and 
then crgssed the border into glorious Norway, 
where I received the same kind and cordial wel- 
come of the year before. ‘This is quite a differ- 
ent country from Sweden, but the same honest 
and good people live in both. This was in July ; 
and since then I have been working like a beaver. 
I have crossed the country in many directions, 
and traversed wild, bleak mountains, and crossed 
picturesque lakes without number; I have been 
in the midst of great pine forests, and visited the 
immense glaciers of Scandinavia—Yostedal and 
Tolgefond. What splendid sights those huge 
Masses or mountains of ice presented! I 
stopped long before the advancing glacier of 
Tolgefond, and saw with astonishment how the 
ice was plowing onward and forcing every thing 
before it; stones, earth, green sod, were piled up 
at its foot, The glacier had advanced at least 





forty feet since last summer. At the foot of one of 
the glaciers of Yostedal a river was flowing from 
a beautiful cavern of most lovely blue ice. It 
was strange to see trees, grass, flowers, and other 
forms of vegetation within a few feet of these 
immense masses of ice. 

From the west coast I crossed to Eastern Nor- 
way through a belt of magnificent mountains, 
grand in their loneliness and bleakness. These 
mountains were the home of the wild reindeer. 
One day, after traveling a long distance over the 
snow, I suddenly saw a large patch of pink snow, 
and afterward came upon two other patches. 
remembered then that pink snow is often seen 
on the Alps, and that it has been found that the 
cause of it is a little insect, which can only be 
seen by the help of the microscope. 

From the snowy mountains I came gradually 
down. ‘The juniper bushes began then to make 
their appearance, and at last I came on the bor- 
der of a lonely lake, and I saw smoke curling up 
from a little stone hut. It was a setter. ‘Two 
Norwegian girls welcomed me and my guides, 
These girls were spending the summer there by 
themselves, having charge of some twenty-tive 
milch cows and about one hundred sheep. They 
were living alone in the midst of those lonely 
mountains, making butter and cheese, the farm 
being some thirty or forty miles off. About once 
a fortnight men were sent up with horses with 
provisions, and to take in return the butter and 
cheese they had made. I have met with scet- 
ters sixty and even seventy miles from the farms. 

I have visited many regions where they have 
no carriage-roads, and where a rugged horse- 
path across the mountains leads from one farm 
to another. In those wild districts I was often 
surprised to see the spire of a plain little wooden 
church or a school-house. There is no need to 
be told the religion of the country ; for of course 
people who build school-houses every where are 
Protestants. 

On my return my collection of drawings and 
photographs will give you a better idea than I 
can by pen of this grand and glorious country— 
of its magnificent water-falls that seem to fall 
from heaven, its superb mountain scenery, the 
farms, houses, churches, and the costumes of the 
people. 

I love the people of Scandinavia. I admire 
the simplicity of the rich, the modesty of the 
women, the extreme politeness and tact of the 
educated classes, who are‘always ready to serve 
you, the kindness of all, the sterling honesty of 
the peasants. You can read it in their faces. 
One feels perfect safety in traveling, even in the 
wildest districts, for there is no land in the 
world where the people are more honest, and 
where there is less crime. ‘There is no coun- 
try where the laws are more faithfully executed, 
and where the expenditure of public money is 
made with more honesty. 

Now, my dear publishers, I must say good- 
by. Iexpect to be in America about the 15th 
of October; and as soon as I arrive I shall pay 
a visit to Franklin Square. 

P. B. Du Cuaitiv. 











TESTAMENTARY CURIOSITIES. 


i ye is nothing very extraordinary in folks 
fond of animal pets desiring to insure their 
favorites being ‘well treated after their death ; but 
there is something extraordinary in bequeathing 
@ parrot an annuity of more than two hundred 
pounds. That is what a wealthy London widow 
did for her ‘‘ faithful companion for twenty-four 
years.” Poll was pretty sure of being well looked 
after, since the two hundred guineas a year was 
to be paid to whoever took charge of her and 
proved her identity twice every year, all pay- 
ments to cease upon non-production of the bird. 
Eccentric as the bequest appears, Mrs. Hunter 
was passing shrewd and business-like in her ar- 
rangements for her pet’s comfort. She named 
a widow of her acquaintance as the recipient of 
her bird and its legacy, giving her power to be- 
queath both to whomsoever she pleased, pro- 
vided the person was neither a servant nor a man, 
and did not live out of England. She further- 
more left twenty guineas to buy a very high, very 
large cage; and directed her executors, in the 
event of her friend declining the charge, to see 
the parrot placed in respectable hands; then, 
with an eye, perhaps, to some relative raising 
difficulties, the old lady put this clause in her 
last testament: ‘‘I will and desire that whoever 
attempts to dispute this my last will and testa- 
ment, or by any means neglects or tries to avoid 
paying my parrot’s annuity, shall forfeit what- 
ever I may have left them; and if any one that 
T have left legacies to attempts bringing in any 
bills or charges against me, it is my will and de- 
sire that they shall forfeit whatever legacy I may 
have left them for so doing, as I owe nothing to 
any one—many owe me gratitude and money. 
but none have paid me either.” s 
We have lived to see the establishment of a 
Home for Dogs; now it seems Pussy’s turn has 
come—in America, at least. A gentleman of 
Columbus, Ohio, died not long ago, leaving be- 
hind him drawings and plans for a Cat Infirma- 
ry, to be erected by his executors. The infirmary 
is to have rat-holes for sport, areas for amatory 
converse, and grounds for exercise, provided 
with high walls with gently sloping roofs. ‘This 
is extravagant enough, in all conscience, but the 
last clause of this eccentric’s will caps all; it 
rans thus: ‘‘T have all my life been taught to 
believe that every thing in and about man was 
intended to be useful, and that it was man’s duty, 
as lord of animals, to protect all the lesser spe- 
cies, even as God protects and watches over him, 
For these two combined reasons—first, that my 
body, even after death, may continue to be made 
useful; and secondly, that it may be made in- 
strumental, as far as possible, in furnishing a 
substitute for the protection of the bodies of my 





dear friends the cats—I do hereby devise and 
bequeath the intestines of my body to be made 
up into fiddle-strings, the proceeds to be devoted 
to the purchase of an accordion, which shall be 
played in the auditorium of the Cat Infirmary by 
one of the regular nurses, to be selected for that 
purpose exclusively—the playing to be kept up 
for ever and ever, without any cessation day or 
night, in order that the cats may have the privi- 
lege of always hearing and enjoying the instru- 
ment which is the nearést approach to their 
natural voices.” 

We may charitably suppose that a similar de- 
sire of being useful after death actuated Dr. Mes- 
senger Mouncey, sometime physician to Chelsea 
College, in bequeathing his body for dissection, 
with instructions, when the surgeon had done 
with it, to cram it into a box with holes, and 
throw it into the Thames; but we fear Dr. Mes- 
senger Mouncey was impelled less by love of 
medical science than by a wish to express his 
contempt of ordinary usages. Mr. Solomon San- 
born, who long supplied the folks of Medford, 
Massachusetts, with head-gear, when inditing his 
last will and testament probably intended to 
make his patriotism patent to the world, but only 
succeeded in providing it with an illustration of 
the saying, ‘“‘as mad as a hatter.” Solomon 
bequeathed his body to Professor Agassiz and 
Dr. O. W. Holmes (the Autocrat of the Break- 
fast-Table), jointly, as Captain Cuttle would say, 
to be by them prepared in the most skillful and 
scientific manner known to the anatomical art, 
and placed in the Museum of Anatomy at Har- 
vard University. Of his skin two drum-heads 
were to be made: upon one was to be inscribed 
Pope's ‘‘ Universal Prayer ;” upon the other, the 
Declaration of Independence; and then they were 
to be presented to his distinguished friend and 
patriotic fellow-citizen, Warren Simpson, drum- 
mer, of Cohasset ; conditionally that at sunrise, 
upon the seventeenth of June every year, Simpson 
beat, or caused to be beat, upon the said drum- 
heads, at the base of the monument on Bunk- 
er Hill, the national air of ‘‘ Yankee Doodle.” 
Such parts of his remains as were useless to the 
anatomizers were to be ‘‘ composted” into a fer- 
tilizer, for the purpose of nourishing the growth 
of an American elm, to be planted or set out in 
some rural public thoroughfare, that the weary 
wayfaring man might rest, and innocent children 
playfully sport, beneath the shadow of the um- 
brageous branches, rendered luxuriant by his car- 
cass. Solomon Sanborn might well have paired 
off with the New York maiden lady who left all 
her money to build a church, with the stipulation 
that her body and bones should be made into 
mortar, in which to lay the corner-stone. 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


Pg yale rien 4 cheerful faces about it— 
so brightens up the breakfast-table as a few 
fresh flowers tastefully arranged. At this season, 
when the brilliant-hued fall flowers are blossom- 
ing, those who are so fortunate as to have little 
gardens of their own will find themselves re- 
paid if, rising early, they transfer some bright 
buds to the breakfast-table. It is always pleas- 
ant to see flowers about the home, in the par- 
lors and on the dinner-table; but there is a pe- 
culiar charm in their fresh faces when they greet 
us at the morning meal. We know persons— 
gentlemen as well as ladies—whose breakfast is 
scarce complete without them, who apparently 
value the morning bouquet almost as much as 
the cup of fragrant Mocha. There is no need of 
many blossoms; no such close packing of the 
sweet little flowers as some of the florists give 
us for bouquets is admissible to the genuine 
lover of their sweet faces. Each fine blossom 
or cluster should have some quiet background ; 
reen foliage, in delicate sprays or handsome 
eaves, should surround, and so set forth the 
beauty of the flower. A single rose-bud, a pure 
lily, a cluster of sweet-peas, or a hoi, aster, 
with a few sweet-scented geranium leaves, is 
enough, if you have no more, to give a most 
pleasing effect when tastefully deposited on a 
well-ordered breakfast-table. 





Englishmen—at least some of them—find it 
hard to believe that any thing very excellent can 
originate in America. We suppose, however, it 
was simple ignorance, and not pride, that caused 
the English nobleman to make the inquiry of 
Miss Kellogg, on being introduced to her, ‘* Do 
you speak English?’ Bearing in mind the cha- 
grin he must have experienced, other English- 
men had better be informed that Miss Kellogg 
does speak English like a native! 





Alcohol—30,000 gallons of it—was put to a 
very good use by Professor Agassiz and his par- 
ty in preserving the 20,000 specimens of fishes 
they collected on their recent expedition. The 
old-fashioned method of drying them would 
have rendered them nearly useless. Now they 
will afford material for years of scientific labor. 





At length tobacco has proved to be of some 
use to the world. In some sections of the coun- 
try the grasshoppers have taken to chewing to- 
bacco in the fields. The habit has been very 
fatal to them, and a great relief to the farmers. 





People are not accustomed to regard butter- 
flies as a nuisance, but Florence was, a short 
time ago, invaded by such a quantity of them 
that they were called a “‘plague.’”’ In several 
of the streets the passage was almost obstructed 
by these insects, which swarmed in thick clouds 
around the gas-lights in the evening. Fires were 
lighted by order of the municipality, and soon 
the bodies of the butterflies formed a thick layer 
upon the streets. 





An intemperate husband living in California, 
after having used up all his personal property, 
was preparing to sell the homestead on which 
he and his family lived without the consent of 
his wife. She heard of it, and quietly went and 
registered the property as a homestead. When 
the would-be purchaser was examining the title 
he found her declaration, which made it impos- 
sible for the husband to sell the property. Ac- 





cording to the homestead law of California, the 
wife is made half owner of the homestead, and 
it is age from sale for subsequent debt or 
liability. The wife herself can make a home- 
stead of the property she and her husband own 
without his consent. The law states that “the 
homestead land and house, not exceeding in 
value five thousand dollars, can be ‘selected by 
the husband and wife, or either of them.”’ 





Young ladies inclined to the possibility of 
“marrying for money” might be aided to make 
a wiser choice by carefully reading ‘A Golden 
Sorrow,’’ wherein the authoress shows how one 
sin leads to another, and also imparts to young 
girls many wholesome lessons in a very enter- 
taining way. The motto of the novel is worthy 
of remembrance: 

“Tis better to be lowly born, 
And range with humble livers in content, 
Than to be perk’d up in a glist’ring grief, 
And wear a golden sorrow.” 





Rosa Bonheur’s last work is said to be her 
masterpiece. It represents a tiger fighting with 
a hyena. 





Some man complains that ‘‘there are hun- 
dreds of American women who spend time 
enough in making cakes and pies every year to 
learn a language or acquaint themselves with a 
science.’”? Well, who eats a good share of the 
cakes and pies, likes them, and frets if there is 
nothing but bread-and-butter for supper? 





Every summer some new method of destroy- 
ing mosquitoes, or, at least, of driving them 
away from sleeping apartments, is announced. 
We have little faith in any thing except a good 
close netting. Burning gum-camphor, putting 
raw beef by the bedside, stumbling to bed in 
the darkness, and all such devices are of little 
use. But somebodythinks he has made a dis- 
covery, and recommends that the strongest mu- 
riatic acid be placed in a bottle and covered with 
the same quantity of strong red cod-liver oil, 
and the bottle thoroughly shaken, until a white- 
colored foam appears. If such foam does not 
rise, a small quantity of powdered lime should 
be added with a little water. Pour the mixture 
into a dish, and place it directly under the open 
window. The moment the mosquito enters, it 
is supposed to lose the scent of blood in conse- 
quence of the combined odor of the oil and acid 
being more powerful than that of blood. Be- 
coming suddenly perplexed, after scrambling 
and skirmishing about in the dark, the mos- 
quito is led, as it were, instinctively into the 
mixture, where it is either drowned in the oil or 
burned to death by the acid. This seems to be 
an excellent theory, and if it holds good in prac- 
tice may be worth a good deal—to retailers of 
acids and cod-liver oil. 





The Court Journal relates a little incident in 
which Dr. Otto Richter, a celebrated German 
pianist, and a poor itinerant street musician 
took equal part. The doctor was playing one 
of Thalberg’s brilliant fantasias in a music-hall 
in Greenock, and among the group of listeners 
outside was a little street musician. The show- 
er of melody within seems to have been too 
much. for the wanderer out in the rain, who 
went in, and standing motionless till the pianist 
ceased, said, ‘‘You’re a splendid player, Sir. I 
never heard such music. I hope you do not 
think me bold. All I can give you isa tune for 
atune.” And taking a broken concertina from 
under his arm, he played a simple Scotch mel- 
ody, made his exit, and was next seen plying his 
weary occupation at the corner of the street. 





Leaves of various kinds impart most pleasant 
and delicate flavor in the various dishes prepared 
for thé table. Peach, almond, and laurel leaves 
are richly charged with the essence of bitter al- 
monds. They must, of course, be used with 
caution; but an infusion of these leaves may be 
readily made, and used by the tea-spoonful. It 
is said that the leaves of the common syringa 
are useful for flavoring, and that they taste like 
cucumbers, and may be used as a substitute in 
salads. The young leaves of cucumbers have a 
flavor like the fruit, and leaves of celery flavor 
soup as well as the sticks. The young leaves 
of the gooseberry are recommended as an ex- 
cellent addition to bottled fruit. Currant leaves 
flavor not unlike the fruit; so also the leaves of 
the orange, lemon, and citron. 

—-_e 

.A zoological exhibition of an unexpected Kind 
took place in the Central Park not long ago. 
Three bears had arrived in a vessel from Bremen, 
and it was necessary to transfer them from the 
transportation cages to their permanent quar- 
ters. The first animal made no trouble, but 
went quietly into his abiding-place. Buta large 
white polar bear was not inclined to resign his 
freedom forever, and broke through the “ shift- 
ing-box,’’ and contentedly commenced a quiet 
promenade through the Park into Madison Ave- 
nue. Theexcitement and alarm produced among 
throngs of women and children at the sight of 
this huge monster from the arctic regions may 
be imagined. Evidently the creature had no 
evil intentions. He only felt hot, and desired-a 
bath. 8So he plunged into a pool of water at the 
foot ofa high bank, where the alarmed keepers 
shot him. It seems a pity that so valuable a 
specimen could not have been recaptured alive. 





Black Catfish, Running Antelope, Long Fox, 
Bloody Mouth, Man that Packs the Eagle, and 
Afraid of the Bear, are the significant names of 
some of the members of the recent delegation 
from the Sioux. 





The annual report of the College of the City 
of New York shows that at the close of the 
term in June, 1872, the Faculty consisted of 24 
professors, 17 tutors, 5 fellows, and 1 special 
instructor of elocution; 538 students were in 
the introductory department, 370 in the four 
collegiate classes, of whom 38 graduated. The 
buildings and grounds of the college are valued 
at $150,000; those of the introductory school at 
$40,000. The library contains 22, volumes, 
valued at $62,000; while the value of the stock 
in the repository is given at $16,000. The col- 
lection of mathematical, physical, and mechan- 
ical apparatus is valued at $115,000, the cabinet 
of natural history at $3000, the drawing and 
architectural models at $3000, making a total 
valuation of $277,500. The other college prop- 
erty amounts to $40,759, 
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PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From our Own CorresponpDeE}T. | 


HE long dress, composing by itself alone the 
entire costume, gains ground, as may 
jadged by an infallible sign. When a modiste at- 
tempts to promulgate a new fashion, she begins 
with a single model of the proposed style; if it 
does not take, the matter is ended, the model re- 
mains the only one of its kind, and the fashion 
dies of inanition ; but if, on the contrary, the idea 
is approved, and several different varieties of it ap- 
pear simultaneously, there is reason to believe that 

it will prove a success. 

Now several varieties of long dresses are seen at 
present; besides that which I described in my last 
letter, there is the princesse dress, without basques 
or trimming, and ornamented simply with bows 
from the throat to the hem; then th€resis the long 
dress with a scarf.of the material, or of velvet on 
satin, or satin on velvet: this scarf is pleated in 
the middle in such a manner that the part which 
encircles the bust is laid in lengthwise pleats; it is 
then put across the back and crossed in front, and 
the two ends serve to loop the back breadth of the 
skirt, which is very long, so as to form a sort of 
voluminous pouf. Much use will be made, more- 
over, of very wide ribbons, and of scarfs similar to 
that which [ have just described, and which are 
from sixteen to twenty inches wide; many ribbons 
are also of this width. ‘They will be employed, 
among other things, for epaulets, arranged in the 
following manner: A very large bow is set on each 

* shoulder, and a ribbon runs from one to the other 
across the front of the dress, and passes on its way 
through a muff, which is suspended therefrom, so 
as to spare the wearer all trouble on its account. 
The fashion is pretty and cdéhvenient. 

The long dress, whatever its designation, Sélika 
or princesse, needs little or no trimming—at most 
a pleated flounce, not very wide, on the bottom; 
and oftenest this trimming is reduced to two bias 
folds of medium length, which edge the bottom, and 
extend up the sides to the waist, where they form 
bretelles. These folds are of a lighter or darker 
shade than the dress, or else of a different color 
harmonizing with it—dleu ancien on maroon, or 
écru on brown or violet; a different shade of the 
same color, however, is the most stylish combina- 
tion. 

But it must not be believed that the pretty cos. 
tumes are out of fashion; they are so attractive 
and convenient that they will not be readily aban- 
doned. ‘The following is one of the handsomest 
that I have seen, and which will be worn the latter 
part of October : 

Skirt of black vel- 
vet, entirely plain. 
Redingote of the 
same material, open 
in front from the 
waist. Under the 
edge of this redin- 
gote are set small 
blue satin points, of 
a medium shade. 
The sides of the re- 
dingote are looped 
and drawn backward 
by large bows of 
black reps ribbon. 
The blue satin points 
extend up the front 
of the waist to the 
throat, and trim the 
bottom of the sleeves. 
Black velvet hat, 
with folds and visor 
of blue velvet. 

The combination 
of different materials 
is carried further 
than ever, as may be 
judged from the de- 
scription of the fol- 
lowing dress, des- 
tined to be worn 
within the next 
month: Maroon silk 
skirt, plain in front 
for the space of from 
eight to ten inches, 
and kilt-pleated the 
rest of the way. 
Over-skirt of maroon 
velvet, square in the 
back, slished at the 
sides, and rounded 
in front. This over- 
skirt is trimmed with 
a bias fold of maroon 
silk and tassel fringe 
of the same color. 
Waist with rounded 
basques of maroon 
silk, with a maroon 
velvet vest. Maroon 
silk sleeves, pleated 
perpendicularly like 
the skirt, but finish- 
ed on the top, from 
the elbow to the bot- 
tom, by a band of 
maroon velvet four 
inches wide, serving 
as an insertion be- 
tween the sleeve and 
a broad flounce of 
maroon silk, pleated 
perpendicularly. 

Some over-skirts 
and many wrappings 
have a masculine 
aspect, with  re- 
vers, cuffs, and fa- 
cings like musketeer 
coats; but this is 
an exception rather 
than a rule and fash- 
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For pattern and description see Sup- 
igs. 4-8. 


ion, which must, however, be mentioned in order 
to assure those who have a taste for this style of 
dress that they are justified in adopting it. 

We should be accused of exaggeration, if not 
of falsehood, should we attempt to describe the 
extravagance in dress that prevails at Trouville; 
only it is just to say that out of ten women thus 
attired, nine at least are foreigners. The papers 
are full of details concerning the laborious life 
of M. Thiers; and though many of these are pu- 
erile, it is nevertheless true that this feeble old 
man, who seems destined. to be the savior of 
France, cheerfully supports a burden under which 
the strongest might stagger. ‘That he does this 
is due largely to his regular life and simple hab- 
its. He countenances none of the hunting par- 
ties in masquerade, sumptuous repasts, and"cost- 
ly fétes for which France has paid so dear; his 
life is that of a rich sprivate citizen, with few 
wants, who prefers intellectual pleasures to ma- 
terial enjoyments. His example is not followed, 
however, by the swarm that flock to Trouville, 
and that vie with each other in extravagant ca- 
prices. It is here that were seen the first visor 
turbans, for we know not how otherwise to des- 
ignate the new hats, which are nothing more 
than a roll, to which is fitted a very narrow rim, 
extending half-way round the roll. 

Mantelets are decidedly regaining favor. They 
are made in great numbers and of all shapes ; 
some with a pointed or rounded hood, others 
slashed on the back, others not slashed at all, 
others double—that is, with a cape—and all with 
square tabs. When these tabs are short, they 
fall straight in front, and are confined under a 
belt; when they are long, which is often the 
case, they are crossed in front, brought to the 
back, and fastened there under a large ribbon 
bow: in this event the back is pleated at the 
neck, and a very large bow of ribbon is set on 
there in the guise of a hood. Until winter visits 
and drives exact more costly material, these man- 
telets will be made of Scotch plaid, opera flanne} 
with a white ground and small black, red, or blue 
figures, and above all, of cashmere and black faye. 
Later they will be of velvet, trimmed with lace. 

The bonnets which serve as a transition from 
straw, which is still worn, but which will soon 
disappear, to velvet, which is seldom seen in 
Paris before the 1st of November, are for the 
most part of crépe de Chine or silk gauze; these 


two fabrics take the place of tulle and crape, - 


hitherto employed for intermediate bonnets— 
bonnets for the demi-season, and for the theatre 
and concert-room. ‘The silk gauze bonnets are 
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Fig. 1.—Surr ror Boy rromu 
4 To 6 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern see description 
in Supplement. 


Fig. 2.—CasHMere 
WALKING Surt, 


For pattern see description in 
Supplement. 


Fig. 3.—Souir ror Girt FROM 
4 to 6 YEARS OLD. 


For description see 
Supplement, 


Fig. 9.—Dress ror Girt Fig. 11.—Poutr pe Sore Di 
FROM 5 TO 7 YEARS OLD. 
For description see 
Supplement. 


Fig. 10.—Gros Grain AND CASHMERE 
Watxkine Suit with Dotman SLEEVES, with VELVET PALet0t 


For pattern and description see Supplement, For pattern and description see § 
No. 1V., Figs, 13-15. P ment, No. V., Figs. 16-2. 


Fias. 1-16.—LADIES’ AND CHILDS 
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Fig. 6.—Surt ror Boy From 
5 To 7 YEARS OLD. 
For description see 


Supplement. 
—Suir ror Girt 


To 6 Years oxp, 


description see 
Supplement, 


Fig. 13.—Suir ror Bory 
FROM 3 To 5 YEARS OLD. 


For description see 
Supplement. 


AND WINTER SUITS. 


Fig. 14.—Foutarp Dress wiTH 
Ve tours Dorman. 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. VI.. Figs. 21-23. 
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Fig. 15.—Pornin WALKING 


For pattern see description in 
Supplement, 


extremely pretty and vaporous, and consequently 
very becoming. A few young and pretty women 
venture to wear the bonnet quite on the back of 
the head; this fashion, however, is excessively 
trying, and however lovely the face may be, al- 
ways detracts something from its beauty; you 
can judge of its effect, then, on the old and ugly! 
Fortunately there are almost as many different 
styles of bonnets as there are heads to wear 
them. EMMELINE RaYMOND. 








POLISH CUSTOMS. 

HE Poles—that brave, chivalrous, but most 
unhappy people—may well, indeed, cling to 
their national observances, for they are all that is 
left to remind them of the days of their freedom. 
A brief sketch of some of their principal customs 
may perhaps interest our readers. We will begin 
with a Polish Christmas—a season which we have 
so shorn of its religious glories as to have turned 
it into a day of good things, nothing more. The 
eve, as in all Catholic countries, is observed as 
a strict fast until about four o’clock, or, in some 
places, until the first star glimmers in the winter 
sky. ‘Then the collation is served. It consists 
of nine courses, in honor of the nine choirs of 
angels. The first course is always milk-soup, 
flavored ; with almonds, and very sweet; then 
two or three kinds of fish, macaroni, winter salad, 
potatoes, cakes, or rather a kind of pancake; 
and lastly, a pudding, strongly flavored with 
poppies. ‘This last dish is de rigueur, and even 
the poorest family contrives to have a small quan- 
tity. It is eaten cold. Under each plate is 
placed a small wisp of hay or straw, to call to 
mind the manger about to be occupied by the 
Holy Babe. During the repast hymns are sung 
by the assembled family, master and mistress, 
children and servants, unite their voices in that 
song of praise which two thousand years ago 
awoke the echoes on the plains of Bethlehen— 

‘**Gloria! Gloria in excelsis !” 

The poppy-pudding having been duly honored, 
all adjourn to the créche (or manger), which has 
been prepared in another room, to the intense 
delight of the little ones of the family, who, how- 
ever, are not excluded from the preparation of 
it. The Christmas-tree is prepared en cachette, 
but the créche is the children’s work. It is, of 
course, lighted and adorned according to the 
means and taste of the family. Generally, how- 
ever, it is very simple, being as near as we can 
imagine a just representation of the stable in 





Fig. 16.—Brooape Sritk Dress 
Sorr. witH CLoTH PALETOT. 


For pattern and description see Supple« 
ment, No. VII., Figs. 24-27. 


which ‘* Mary brought forth her first-born son, and 
wrapped him in swaddling-clothes, and laid him 
in a manger.” All remain a few minutes in silent 
prayer, after which such gifts as have been pre- 
pared for the poor are distributed, and many a rag- 
ged child goes home well clothed and fed, bless- 
ing in her little heart that Poor Babe lying in the 
straw, in whose sacred name the clothes were given 
her. After this the little ones, happy and tired, 
go to bed, and their elders prepare to attend the 
midnight mass— 
“That only night in all the year 
Sees the stoled priest the chalice rear.” 

Christmas-day is observed here as Sunday in En- 
gland. ‘The same repast is served as on the pre- 
ceding day, save that the courses of fish are replaced 
by meat. Qn the feast of St. Johg it is usual for 
the priest to offer a little wine to each person pre- 
senting himself at the altar rails after mass, in 
memory of the charity which so particularly dis- 
tinguished the Beloved Apostle. 

The eve of Easter has also its special observ- 
ance. After the strict fast of the Holy-week, great 
preparations are made for the restrengthening of 
the vital forces. As the angels descended to open 
the tomb, their ministry is honored by the presence 
of the nine courses. They are not, however, served 
one after the other, as on Christmas-eve, but afe 
all placed on the table at once. ‘This is done be- 
cause the Easter feast, is prepared on Holy Satur- 
day, and is blessed by the priest on that day. 
About four o’clock in the afternoon the priest may 
be seen, in surplice and stole, passing from house 
to house, accompanied by an acolyte. He sprinkles 
holy-water over the outspread feast, and pro- 
nounces the usual form of benediction. The East- 
er dish, if we may so call it—the one found on the 
tables of the rich and poor alike—is a large flat 
cake, about an inch thick, plentifully sprinkled with 
currants, almonds, and white sugar. It forms gen- 
erally the bénit of the poor. ‘The baba, a coarse 
sponge-cake, when saturated with wine is not bad, 
but those who dislike saffron must not touch it, as 
it tastes very strong of that herb. In these lati- 
tudes it is very rare to see lamb at Easter, but the 
middle of the table is generally adorned with an 
agnus in sugar. The boar’s head is not often ab- 
sent, and ham in abundance is provided. Why so 
much pork should be eaten at Easter I can not 
say, unless it be that the guests invited to each 
bénit being numerous, it is an economy to kill a 
fat pig. 

Before sitting down to table the host and hostess 
offer to each person a small piece of cold, hard 
egg, expressing a hope to see him or her at the 

bénit next year.— 
The guest eats the 
piece of egg, and 
kisses the fair hand 
that offers it. We 
have omitted to state 
that the same cere- 
mony precedes the 
Christmas feast, 
only, instead of the 
egg, an uncut and 
unconsecrated host 
is offered, from 
which each person 
breaks a small piece, 
and eats it standing. 

The dress of the 
peasant women in 
that part of Poland 
known as Prussian 
Poland is not pic- 
turesque. How to 
attain an immense 
circumference of 
petticoat seems to 
be their prevailing 
desire. No crino- 
line, even when in 
the height of fash- 
ion, ever gave such 
a perfect roundness 
to the form as the 
dozen thick wadded 
petticoats which 
these women pile 
one upon another in 
winter. In thesum- 
mer months they 
wear only one, but 
that is wadded so 
thickly as. to stand 
alone. Wemay add 
that nature’s wad- 
ding does not fail 
them, as they are 
short, and often fat, 
but in general very 
pretty, having oper 


and engaging coun- 

\ IN tenances, with laugh- 

H ing eyes and good 

\\ \ lL, N teeth. Having suc- 


ye oo in —s 
Ea. herself as round as 
Ne. \\ <\ a butter-tub, a Po- 
lish-Prussian peas- 
ant proceeds to cov- 
er her head with a 
white cap—not a 
mob-capnor a night- 
cap, something be- 
tween. Round this 
cap she passes a 
broad and many-col- 
ored ribbon, which 
is tied in a formida- 
ble bow at the back 
of her head. A ra- 
diant silk handker- 
chief encircles her 
shoulders, and is 
fastened in . front 
with a brooch—oft- 
en of gold. A large 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 








cross or crucifix is always a conspicuous orna- 
ment, and is an heir-loom from which, save un- 
der the pressure of the greatest poverty, they 
do not part. During the summer months they 
wear an immense bonnet, perfectly destitute of 
any trimming or lining, and resembling in form 
those patronized by the Antwerp market-women. 
This bonnet is taken off when its wearer enters 
a church, and is placed on the floor or bench be- 
side her. The bodies of their short but extensive 
dresses are invariably made tight, but the sleeves 
are what the dress-makers call gigot de mouton. 
And very fine legs of mutton they are! Thecos- 
tume is completed by a large apron, sometimes 
of white muslin, shoes, and stockings. ‘These 
latter appear only on Sundays—for eight months 
in the year they go barefoot. The foregoing re- 
marks do not ly to the men of the country. 
They are not so good-looking as the women. 
Their eyes are large, deep-set, and have a sad, 
melancholy look ; the cheek-bones high, the face 
long and thin, Their hair and mustaches are 
worn long, the latter in particular. Their dress 
in summer is a suit of blue cloth, the coat very 
long, almost touching the ground, with ample 
skirts, which are gathered at the waist like a 
woman's gown. ‘Ihe trowsers are stuffed into 
great black boots. We may remark that the 
priests, even the canons and the bishop, wear 
top-boots. The peasants’ hats resemble those 
worn by the French abbés. As a sign of mourn- 
ing, they have white instead of blue or black 
piping-cord round the edges of the sleeves and 
collars of their coats. ‘The upper classes wear 
the same, and the ladies have a band of white 
round the skirts (about half-way up) of their 
black dresses. For three months after his mar- 
riage a bridegroom wears a bunch of flowers in 
his hat. 








THE LADIES’ DRESS—A RECEIPT. 


{The following curious poem is reprinted from a 
rare copy of the Connecticut Gazette of June 28, 1778, 

rinted fh New London, for which we are indebted to 
the courtesy of an eminent bibliographer, who quaint- 
ly remarks that he sends it to us, as it may answer 
equally well for the present day. It certainly proves 
that the fashions of a century gone were not consid- 
ered a whit less extravagant then than now, and that 
feminine apparel, no matter what form it takes, is al- 
ways held game for the wits of the times.] 


Givr Chloe a bushel of horse-hair and wool, 
Of paste and pomatum a pound ; 

Ten yards of gay ribbon to deck her sweet skull, 
And gauze to encompass it round. 


Of all the bright colours the rainbow displays 
Be these ribbons which hang on her head ; 
Be her flounces adapted to make the folks gaze, 
And above the whole work be they spread. 


Let her flaps fly behind for a yard at the least, 
Let her curls meet just under her chin; 

Let these curls be supported, to keep up the jest, 
With one hundred, instead of one pin. 


Let her gown be tuck’d up to the hip on each side; 
Shoes too high for to walk or to jump; 

And to deck the sweet creature compleat for a bride, 
Let the cork-cutter make her a rump. 


Thus finish’d in taste, while on Chloe you gaze, 
You may take the dear charmer for life; 

But never undress her—for, out of her stays, 
You"! find you have lost half your wife. 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
[From our- Own CorRESPOYDENT. | 
The Meeting of the Emperors.—A half-drowned Poet. 


tes meeting of the three emperors at Berlin 
is “significant” in one sense, for though 
we do not know what it means, it must cer- 
tainly mean something. Nobody goes to Berlin 
(to begin with) except on business, and imperial 
autocrats do not ‘‘ lay their heads together” (as 
Hood said of the aldermen) ‘‘to make a wood 
pavement,” or for any useful object independ- 
ent of their own advantage. The Times has 
the most interesting details by telegraph of 
how the Russian emperor wears the Prussian 
uniform out of respect to his host, and the Prus- 
sian wears the Russian; and how the Austrian 
(the weakest of the three) wears both. That 
harm is meant to Turkey is very probable, and 
good meant to nobody (‘‘ bar three,” as the ra- 
cing world say) pretty certain. ‘That these em- 
perors are not young people is, indeed, a subject 
on which we may well congratulate ourselves ; 
for potentates die, and great ideas do not, how- 
ever the former may stifle them for the time. 
The notion of such a trio meeting—each with 
millions of armed men at his back, and each at 
this very moment raising more with cruel turns 
of the conscription wheel—in the name of Peace 
reminds me of Mrs. Barrett Browning's descrip- 
tion of one of these very powers trampling out 
Liberty with its hoof while ‘‘ wearing the smooth 
olive leaf on its brute forehead.” Depend upon 
it, however such a government as that of Rus- 
sia, for example, may pretend to be civil to 
yourselves, it resents your very existence, as 
republicans, and has no more sympathy with 
you ‘than a dog with a stick. A time may be 
coming when all who worship Freedom may have 
to stand shoulder to shoulder, all petty differ- 
ences forgotten, to fight for her to the death; 
and by whom is she so likely to be threatened 
as by these imperial despots? ‘That many stout 
and skilled soldiers are to be found gathered to- 
gether at this meeting of the Eagles at Berlin is 
true: even princes in Prussia have distinguished 
themselves as strategists and warriors, so as to 
make a wit of our own nation (whose princes 
are not remarkable for intelligence) inquire 
**where the Prussians keep their fools.” But 
unless in war—and with the single exception of 
Bismarck—is there one name distinguished for 
any thing but mere rank in all that gorgeous 
muster-roll? Is there a man of science, of lit- 
erature, of art? Is there one who has advanced 
the cause of civilization in any one particular? 
Is there a single man, in fact, whom the world 





would miss, if that great assembly at Berlin 
were dissolved by sudden death to-morrow? 
There is not: and what is more, the crowned 
heads that are attracted thither in no way feel 
the absence of such companions. It was a say- 
ing of the late czar that ‘‘ There is only one man 
that can claim to be distinguished in all Russia : 
the man whom I happen to be speaking to, and 
he only so long as I am speaking to him.” And 
it is only too likely that the present one inherits 
his opinions. It is sad to think that the mere 
power that these three potentates chance to 
wield—the mere number of the men to each 
of whom they can say ‘‘Go, and he goeth”— 
should invest them with an interest, temporary, 
indeed, but which, while it lasts, is greater than 
the brightest genius or most self-denying virtue 
can command. 

It will be some time, I fancy, notwithstand- 
ing all their talk of peace, before these three 
emperors submit any matter of dispute in which 
they may be themselves concerned to such a 
tribunal as has just concluded its sittings at 
Geneva. Whatever may be the award made 
against us—and the rumor is there is such—En- 
gland will never regret that herself and Cousin 
Jonathan initiated that wise and noble substitute 
for the wild justice of the sword—Arbitration. 
Perhaps before I close this letter we shall know 
what is to pay: whatever it may be, you may be 
sure it will be rendered instantly and without 
grudging; and may the simple proverb of ‘‘ Short 
reckonings make long friends” be found to have 
as much truth between our kindred nations as 
between man and man. 

It was said by Sydney Smith that communi- 
cation between passengers and guard (which, by- 
the-bye, we have now got : you break a glass, be- 
hind which is a bell-handle communicating with 
an electrical apparatus) would never be estab- 
lished on our railways until a bishop was killed 
in consequence of its absence; but now we have 
so advanced in civilization that even the person- 
al peril of a poet bids fair to accomplish for us 
what has long been needed at all our sea-side 
resorts—an efficient method for saving bathers 
when in danger. Philip James Bailey, the au- 
thor of ‘‘ Festus,” has been within a hair-breadth 
of being drowned off Whitby, through lack of 
such assistance. Do you know “ Festus?” It 
was, twenty years ago, the most ‘‘ cracked-up” 
poem in the English language. Tennyson wrote 
of it, ‘‘ I dare not trust myself to say what I think 
of this poem”—a criticism open to some ambigu- 
ity, since it might have meant that the Laureate 
feared an action for libel. But it really con- 
tained some fine things. Mr. Bailey’s later 
works have been comparative failures, and we 
have not heard of him for a decade until he 
turns up ‘again (not without great difficulty) 
upon the sands of Whitby, and in connection 
with the Great Bathing-Machine-Safety ques- 
tion. R. Kemsxe, of London. 








‘Continued from No. 40, page 660. 
LONDON’S HEART. 
By B. L. FARJEON, 


AvuTHOR oF “ BLADE-0’-GRass,”’ ‘‘ GRIF,’’ AND 
“JosHUA MARVEL.” 





CHAPTER XXVI. 
SURPRISES. 


ALFRED remained silent for so long a time 
that Lily had to repeat her question; and again, 
in a timid tone, she asked him why their grand- 
father must not be told of his troubles and joys. 
Alfred asked her, in reply, whether she did not 
have confidence in him, whether she mistrusted 
him, whether she thought he had not good reason 
for what he said? ‘To all these questions she 
answered, Oh yes, yes; she had full confidence 
in him; she trusted him thoroughly; she knew 
that he must have the best of reasons for his de- 
sire that their grandfather should not be made 
acquainted with his secrets. 

‘*There isn’t another person in the world,” 
said Alfred, ‘‘that I would confide in but you; 
but I could not keep any thing secret for long 
from the dearest sister that man ever had, and 
I love—well, you know how I love you, 

i ly. ” 

She answered, sweetly, yes, she knew; had he 
not given proof of it this day? She would be 
worthy of his confidence; he need be sure of 
that. Alfred received these heart-felt protesta- 
tions graciously. 

‘So that was settled,” he ‘said, ‘and they 
were to each other what they ought to be.” 

‘* And what we always were,” she added, anx- 
iously, ‘‘ and always will be.” 

“That's so, Lil,” he said, more easy in his 
manner. ‘“‘I feel better for having spoken to 
you, and now I shall smoke a cigar. What do 
you think Lizzie did the other night? I asked 
her in fun to light my cigar for me, and she act- 
ually did, and took a puff. She didn’t like it, 
though; but she'll do any thing for me. There’s 
one thing I’ve been thinking of, Lil, When you 
and Lizzie are friends—as you're sure to be di- 
rectly you see each other—it will be nice for 
you; for, now I think of it, you never had a girl 
friend, did you?” 

‘*'There’s Mrs. Gribble,” answered Lily, ‘‘ and 
Mrs. Podmore, and little Polly—” 

**Oh yes; they’re all very well in their way, 
but they're married women, and little Polly’s 
only a child. What I mean is, a girl of your 
own age—one that you can say all sorts of things 
to that you can’t say to any one else.” 

**No,” replied Lily, ‘‘I have never had a girl 
friend , it would be nice.” 

‘* Lizzie’s just the girl for you,” said Alfred, 
**How I should like to be hidden somewhere, 
and hear you talking about one! Mind you al- 





ways look under the table when you're talking 
secrets, Lil, for I shall look out for an opportu- 
nity to hear what you two girls have to say about 
me ” 


They made merry over this, and extracted 
from it all kinds of gay possibilities to suit their 
humor; but in the midst of her mirth a sudden 
change came over Lily, and a look of fear stole 
into her face. Alfred, looking up for the cause, 
saw nothing but a man gazing at them, at a very 
few yards’ distance from where they were sitting. 
The man had been walking toward them, and 
had paused on the instant that the change came 
over Lily. He was a stranger to Alfred, and 
Alfred saw nothing in his appearance to cause 
alarm. An ordinary-looking man, brown-beard- 
ed, and with a remarkably clear gray eye. 

‘* What's the matter, Lily ?” cried Alfred. | 

But Lily did not reply, her eyes being fixed 
upon the man’s face. The man himself, evident- 
ly surprised and pleased at the impression he had 
created, stood still, and would -not have moved 
quickly away but for Alfred’s starting toward 
him. Then he raised his hat and walked on, 
Lily’s eyes following him until he was out of 
sight. ‘‘Do you know the man, Lily ?” asked 
Alfred. 

‘¢ What did you say ?” was Lily’s reply, dream- 
ily spoken. 

‘*Do you know the man?” repeated Alfred. 

Lily looked at him, at first without seeing 
him; gradually the mist before her eyes cleared, 
and she said, nervously, 

‘* What were we speaking of, Alfred, just 
now ?” 

“Of Lizzie. You're not ill, Lil, are you?” 

“‘Oh no; what should make you think so?” 

‘*That man we saw just now ; you seemed to 
be so strangely fascinated by him.” 

Lily looked on the ground in silence for a few 
moments before she spoke. 

“*T am quite well, Alf. Do not let us speak 
of the man again. He seemed to me to come 
out of the ground suddenly, or out of the light, 
and I didn’t see any thing but him as he stood 
before us.” 

‘One of your fancies, Lil.” 

**Yes, dear; one of my fancies, Girls are 
not so strong-minded as men, you know.” 

He laughed, and quitted the subject, thinking 
no more of it. But it was not so with Lily. Al- 
though she did not speak again of the stranger, 
she thought of him during the whole of the day. 
She knew him immediately she saw him: he was 
the man who had performed as an electro-biolo- 
gist at the music-hall, and who had fascinated 
her then in the same singular manner as he had 
done now; the same man described by old 
Wheels to Felix. 
remember what Alfred had been talking about, 
and soon succeeded. 

‘*You said a little while ago, Alf, that you 
could make a thousand pounds as safe as—as 
safe as—” 

‘* As safe as nails, Lil. And so I could, and 
more perhaps, over the Cesarewitch.” 

“* The Cesarewitch!” she repeated, curious to 
know the meaning of so strange a word. 

**Tt is a big race that will be run soon—a race 
worth thousands of pounds—and I know the 
horse that’s going to win.” 

‘*'That’s very clever of you, Alfred.” 

Alfred nodded, taking full credit to himself. 

‘* But how can you make a thousand pounds 
by that, Alf? A thousand pounds! I never 
heard of so much money.” 

‘Little simpleton! Ill show you as much 
one day, and more thousands at the back of it. 
How can I make it? Why, I'll tell you. Here 
I am with ‘the tip.’ The tip,” he continued, 
noticing her puzzled look, ‘‘is the secret that 
some of us get hold of as to which horse is going 
to win a race.” 

“Oh,” was Lily’s simple reply. 

‘*'That’s what the tip is,” said Alfred, with a 
confident air; he was in his glory airing him- 
self on racing matters. ‘‘ And I’ve got it for 
the Cesarewitch.” 

‘** Do they know, then, beforehand, what horse 
is going to win a race?” 

‘* Sometimes pretty nearly, you know. Some 
horses that run haven’t a chance; some are not 
intended to win—” 

*<Ts that right, Alf?” 

**Of course it is. If a man has a horse and 
can’t back it, perhaps he backs another; then 
of course he doesn’t want his own horse to win, 
for if it does he loses his money.” 

Lily shook her head. 

“*T can’t understand it; it doesn’t seem quite 
right to me; but of course you know best.” 

“*Of course I do, Lil. Women are not ex- 
pected to understand these things. As to its 
being not right, that’s neither here nor there. 
What you've got to do is to find out the secret, 
get into the swim, and make money. And that’s 
what I’ve got the chance of doing. But I haven’t 
explained it all. Here am I with the tip; I 
know the horse that’s going to win. Well, what 
do I do, naturally? I bet on that horse. I put 
as much money on that horse as ever I can 
scrape together, and when the race is over, there 
I am with my pockets full. I can get fifty to 
one on my tip. Think of that, Lil. Fifty to 
one against the horse that’s sure to win! If I 
had twenty pounds to-day, I could get a thou- 
sand to twenty, and win it. Only think what I 
could do with a thousand. I've got my eye on 
two lovely gold watches and chains for Lizzie 
and you, and I know where there’s a stunning 
diamond ring to be almost given away.” 

**But tell me, Alf! Isn’t that gambling? 
and isn’t gambling wrong? I’ve heard grand- 
father say it is.” 

‘“*Gambling! ‘Wrong! Grandfather!” ex- 
claimed Alfred, contemptuously. ‘* What does 
grandfather know of such things? When he 
was a young man, things were different. A 
young fellow didn’t have the chance he’s got 


She made a strong effort to. 
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now of making a fortune in a day, if he’s wide 
awake. That's why I don’t want grandfather to 
know any thing of this, nor any thing that I’ve 
been speaking of. And of course you'll not tell 
him, Lil, for you’ve promised.” 
- ‘*You may depend upon me, dear Alf. It’s 
for your Ms 

But she said these last words in a doubting 


me. 

“That it is, and for yours, and for Lizzie’s, 
and for grandfather’s too. As to its being gam- 
bling and wrong—now, look here, Lil. You 
know what grandfather thinks of the newspapers, 
You know how he’s always speaking in praise of 
them, and saying what capital things they are, 
and what a blessing it is that a poor man can get 
all the news of the world for a penny. You 
know that, Lil.” 

** Yes, dear.” 

** Why, it was only last week that grandfather 
said that the cheap newspapers were the poor 
man’s best friend and best educator, because 
they taught him things and showed him truth- 
fully what was going on round about him, and 
that they were doing more in their quiet way for 
the improvement of the people than any thing he 
ever remembered in his time.” 

‘* Yes, dear, I heard him say so.” 

**To be sure you did. Well, then, you look 
in the newspapers, and see what they say of ra- 
cing. Why, they give columns upon columns 
about it.. They employ regular prophets and 
tipsters, and pay ‘em handsomely—regular fly 
men, who think they know every move on the 
board; and they tell you what horses to back, 
and what horses are going to win! They are 
educators and improvers, I can tell you, Lil! 
And they tell a fellow lots of things worth know- 
ing—though I don’t follow them always; not I. 
I know as much as they do, sometimes, and a 
little more, perhaps. But I read them; I read 
every word the prophets write. Why, I spend 
sixpence a day often in papers; if it wasn’t for 
what the prophets write in them, I don’t sup- 
pose I’d spend a penny.” 

If Alfred had said that the columns devoted 
in the newspapers to the vaticinations of the 
prophets were his Bible, he would have been as 
near to the truth as he ever was in his life. The 
lessons they taught were bearing bitter fruit. 
Not for him alone; for thousands of others. 

‘¢'There’s the Cambridgeshire and the Cesare- 
witch,” continued Alfred, ‘‘ going to be run for 
soon. All the best horses in England are en- 
tered. There won’t be less than three columns 
about each race in some of the newspapers, 
and people get to know which horses have the 
best chances, and which horses are sure to run 
straight. ‘Though, to be sure, you never can de- 
pend upon that. You must keep your eyes open. 
But come now, Lily, ain’t you satisfied that 
there’s nothing wrong in a young fellow doing a 
little betting now and then?” * 

**T don’t.see how there can be any wrong in 
it after what you've told me, Alf.” 

‘* And after what grandfather said,” he added. 
‘ ‘*Yes, and after what grandfather said, my 

ear.” 
ee. then,” he summed up, “‘ that’s where it 
is.” 
Which was Alfred’s almost invariable way of 
disposing of a question. 

**And here I have a chance,” he presently 
resumed, ‘‘ of getting out of all my money trou- 
bles, and of making every thing straight for you 
and Lizzie, and all of us.” 

be But,” insisted Lily, ‘‘I am very happy, 
A Sg 

‘* Well, I’m going to make you happier, Lil. 
But you can’t be quite happy, Lil, when I am in 
trouble.” 

‘Oh no, my dear,” she said, quickly: ‘I for- 
got. Forgive me for my selfishness. But you'll 
be out of it soon.” 

‘*Tt depends a good deal upon you, Lil.” 

‘¢ How upon me, dear?” 

‘Well, I don’t quite know if it depends upon 
you, but it may, and of course I’m anxious; for, 
to tell you the truth, I owe some money, which 
I must pay very soon or it will be all up with 
me. ” 


‘Oh, Alfred!” 

“It’s true, Lil, every word I’m telling you. 
My contemptible screw at the office melts away 
without my knowing how it goes. Besides, 
what’s fifteen shillings a week? Fifteen shil- 
lings! When I have the opportunity of mak- 
ing thousands of pounds! Grandfather says, 
‘Think of the future;’ but I say, ‘Think of 
the present.’ Grandfather preaches to me about 
the career that such an office as Tickle and 
Flint’s opens out to me, if I’m steady and study 
hard. As if he knew any thing about it! A 
nice career, indeed! Why, Tickle and Flint, 
the pair of ’em, are like two musty old Brazil- 
nuts. Old Flint looks for all the world as if he 
hasn’t got a drop of blood in his body ; I don’t 
believe, if you pricked him, that you’d get a drop 
out of him. ‘Well, he came to that, I suppose, 
because he was steady and worked hard, and 
never saw a bit of life, and never enjoyed him- 
self; never wasted a minute, I dare say; & pre- 
cious steady young card he must have been when 
he was my age, poking his nose over his law- 
books, which give me a splitting headache only 
to look at’em. You should see what he’s grown 
into, Lil, by being steady and studying hard. 
He can’t see an inch before his nose; his clothes 
are as musty as himself. Now I put it to 
you, Lil,” he said, with an effort at merriment, 
‘¢would you like to see me like that? Would 
you like to see me, as he is, bent double, old, 
snuffy, musty, with a voice like a penny tin 
whistle that’s got a crack in it? Would you like 
to see me’ like an old Brazil-nut? You know 
the kind I mean; they’re very brown and very 
wrinkly; when you crack ’em you find that 
they’re filled with dust, which almost chokes you. 

“No, no,” replied Lily, amused with the de- 
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scription and with the vivacity with which Al- 
fred gave it; ‘‘that I shouldn't, indeed, Alf.” 

‘+ Well, then,” said Alfred, pleased with his 
brilliant effort, and concluding as usual, ‘‘ that’s 
where it is.” 

*¢ You haven't told me all yet,” said Lily, qui- 

after a pause. 
YN on uation new to tell you, Lil dear,” 
he said, biting his nails nervously: ‘‘you know 
that, with the exception of you and Lizzie, I 
have only one friend in the world.” 

“¢ Mr. Sheldrake, you mean.” 

‘¢Who else? I should have been floored 
long ago if it hadn’t been for him. If he was 
to throw me over I should have to run from the 
country, or hide myself, or do something worse, 

erhaps.” 

She caught his hand in deep alarm, and begged 
him not to speak in that dreadful manner. 
‘¢You make me so unhappy, Alfred,” she said, 
with difficulty checking her tears. 

‘¢7 don’t wantto, I’m sure,” he replied, gloom- 
ily ; ‘‘I want to make you happy. I’ve got no 
one else to sympathize with me but you. { can’t 
tell Lizzie all these things. It would make me 
look small, and no man likes to look so in the 
eyes of the girl he’s fond of. Supposing you 
were me, Lil, how would you feel ?” 

Terribly perplexed at these alternations of 
feeling, Lily said whatever she could to comfort 
him. 
‘*Tell me what I can do, Alfred,” she im- 
plored. ‘‘A good deal depends upon me, you 
say. If it does, dear, although I can not see 
the meaning of your words, you may be sure 
that you will get comfortably through all your 
difficulties. We have been every thing to each 
other all our lives. Do you think there is any 
thing you would ask me to do for you that I 
would refuse ?” 





‘*No,” replied Alfred, triumphantly, ‘‘I am 
sure there is not. It 
is ungrateful of me to 
doubt you even for a 
moment. Every thing 
will come right—you'll 
see! Why, Lily—look 
yonder! Is not that 
Mr. Sheldrake coming 
along? Yes, it is, by 
Jove! Almost the best 
friend I have in the 
world. How strange, 
now, that he should ap- 
pear just as we have 
been talking of him!” 

With perfect trust- 
fulness, Lily said, 
‘** Yes, it was strange;” 
and if her eyes sought 
the ground, and a trou- 
bled feeling took posses- 
sion of her breast, it was 
not because she doubted 
the brother whom she 
loved with all her heart. 
Doubthim! No. She 
was too guileless, too 
unsuspicious, too sim- 
ple in her nature, to 
doubt where she gave 
her love. But she 
could not banish the 
feeling of uneasiness 
that stole upon her 





came in view, and she 
could not help hoping 
he might turn away be- 
fore he noticed them. 
But her hope was not 
to be fulfilled. Mr. 





disturbed by Mr. Sheldrake’s expressions of sur- 
prise at seeing them. 

‘If any thing could have given me an addi- 
tional pleasure,” continued Mr. Sheldrake, with 
a careless look at Alfred, ‘‘ the height of pleas- 
ure, I may say, it is the surprise of coming upon 
you both so unexpectedly—in such a totally un- 
expected manner. I am an idle dog, Miss Lily, 
and I often take it in my head to run into the 
country for a day’s quiet ramble. ‘There is so 
much to enjoy in the country ; it is so much bet- 
ter than the smoke and whirl of London. Don’t 
you think so?” ‘ 

Lily could not help agreeing with him, and 
she said as much. 

‘*Here we are agreeing upon almost every 
thing,” he said, with another of his pleasant 
smiles; “‘ agreeing that Alfred is not cut out for 
a lawyer; agreeing that the country is so much 
better than London. That we have something 
in unison is, believe me, an honor I appreci- 
ate.” 

His manner was perfectly respectful, and Lily’s 
first feeling of discomfort at his appearance was 
wearing away. Every thing was in his favor. 
He was Alfred's friend, and must be really at- 
tached to her brother, as was proved by his acts ; 
he had given money to a poor woman, and the 
manner in which he regarded the birds was un- 
mistakable evidence that he possessed a kindly 
nature. ‘Then the stories which Alfred had told 
her of Mr. Sheldrake’s benevolence recurred to 
her, and she was disposed to be angry with her- 
self for being uncharitably disposed toward him. 
Certainly she had done him an injustice; cer- 
tainly she owed him reparation. And so she 
spoke to him in such tones as thrilled him to 
hear. She told him of Alfred’s kindness, of how 
she had enjoyed herself; how much she loved 
the country, and how she would like to live in it 





always. 


\ 





Sheldrake, walking in 
the centre of a broad 
patch of sunlight, 
strolled leisurely to- 
ward them; apparent- 
ly he was in an idle mood, for he stopped ev- 
ery few minutes, and gazed about him with a 
bright look and with the air of one who was 
gratefully enjoying the beauty of the scene. It 
was singular that he never once looked before 
him, and he must, therefore, have been uncon- 
scious of the presence of Lily and Alfred. His 
grateful mood took a benevolent turn presently, 
for, observing an old woman humbly dressed 
walking in the shadow of the trees, he called to 
her, and gave her a small piece of silver. Tru- 
ly, we are a nation of beggars. Strictly speak- 
ing, this old woman was not a beggar, but she 
took the money and dropped a thankful courtesy. 
Then Mr. Sheldrake paused before a couple of 
birds which were hopping about on the ground, 
contemplating them as though he derived infi- 
nite pleasure in all such pretty things, and when 
they left the ground he followed their flight with 
a pleasant smile. In this manner, giving full 
play to his benevolent instincts, only because he 
was conscious that he was not being observed, 
Mr. Sheldrake approached Lily and Alfred. He 
was quite close to them before he looked up and 
recognized them. 
; ‘*What! Alfred! Miss Lily!” he exclaimed. 
‘ This is indeed a surprise—and a pleasure,” he 
added, as he raised his hat and bowed to Lily, 
and shook hands with her and Alfred; then 
asked of Alfred, gayly, ‘‘ What brings you into 
the woods ?—you who ought to be reckoning up 
six-and-eightpences! This is not a fit place for 
lawyers, is it, Miss Lily? They're not in keep- 
ing with birds and trees, and blue clouds. They 
ought to be locked up in offices filled with cob- 
webs. But I never thought Alfred was cut out 
for a lawyer—did you?” 

He addressed Lily, and she, having in her 
mind Alfred’s description of his employer, Mr. 
Flint, replied, ‘‘ No, indeed!” and looked at her 
brother affectionately. Alfred, however, was 
Not quite at his ease; he appeared to be a litile 


Alfred stepped behind a tree, so that he might 
hide his agitation. His heart beat wildly as he 
looked at the writing on the envelope—beat wild- 
ly, not with distress, but with surprise and pleas- 
ure. Opening the note hastily, he read, ‘‘ Dear 
Alfred,—I am waiting for you. Mr. Sheldrake 
will tell you where I am.—Your own Lizzie.” 
And then, of course, came a postscript : ‘* What 
a kind, good friend Mr. Sheldrake is!” Alfred 
read the note twice, and with a beaming face 
came toward Mr. Sheldrake. 

“Well,” said that kind, good friend, ‘‘ Alfred 
seems pleased at something, doesn’t he, Miss 
Lily ? Good news in the note, Alf?” 

His voice was full of hearty good nature, and 
Lily was more remorseful than ever for the in- 
justice she had done him in not thinking thor- 
oughly well of him. 

** What does this mean?” asked Alfred, draw- 
ing Mr. Sheldrake aside. 

“How do I know?” was the reply. ‘“I 
haven’t read the note.” 

*¢ But you know who it’s from ?” 

**Oh yes; I saw her write it.” 

‘“¢ Where is she ?” 

“Very near us, my boy—within a few hun- 
dred yards of this very spot.” 

“* Here!” exclaimed Alfred. ‘‘How did she 
come here?” ; 

“*T brought her,” replied Mr. Sheldrake, with 
a pleasant chuckle. 

** You!” 

**You sly dog! Did you think I didn't know 
your secret? I scented it long ago, but I didn’t 
let on. And as two’s company and three’s none, 
I thought you would like to have Lizzie to spend 
the afternoon with you. There'll be four of us 
now—two and two—just as it should be. You 
are a sly one, Alf! Well, never mind; you've 
got one of the prettiest little girls I ever set eyes 





on. I made the arrangement with her yester- 





“A COMPANY OF STREET ACROBATS WERE GOING THROUGH THEIR PERFORMANCES.” 


‘* But then we can’t have every thing we wish 
for,” she said, sweetly. 

‘*You ought to have,” said Mr. Sheldrake, 
gallantly, ‘‘your wishes are so simple. It is 
only a question of money.” 

** But what a teasing question that is!” she 
remarked, thinking of Alfred's troubles. 

Mr. Sheldrake replied warmly that it was a 
burning shame. (Lily was accustomed to hear 
such phrases from Alfred’s lips, and therefore 
they did not sound strange to her, coming from 
Mr. Sheldrake.) If he had his way, he would 
take from those who had too much to give to 
those who had too little: things were unequal, 
that’s what they were. Why should people be 
condemned to wish, when their wishes were rea- 
sonable and good, as Lily’s wishes were? If 
there was one thing that would delight him more 
than another, it would be to be allowed the priv- 
ilege of helping her to what she most desired. 
But that, of course, could not be; the conven- 
tionalities of society stepped.jn and said, ‘‘ You 
must not.” Was that not so? Lily said, ‘‘ Yes, 
it was so,” without at all understanding what he 
meant by his rodomontade. 

‘*Oh, by-the-way, Alfred,” said Mr. Sheldrake, 
after a few minutes’ conversation of this descrip- 
tion, ‘*I have a note for you.” 

Alfred started like a guilty thing, for in his ex- 
cited state every little unexpected event brought 
alarm with it. - He crushed the note in his hand 
without looking at it, without daring to look at 
it. What could it contain? Was it from Con 
Staveley, reminding him of the acceptance so 
nearly due, and which he had not the means of 
paying? Or was it from Mr. Sheldrake himself, 
reminding him of his obligation to that gentle- 
man? He was in such distress and trouble 
that he could not conceive it could contain any 
good news. 

‘*Why don’t you read it?” asked Mr. Shel- 





drake, with a smile. ‘* We'll excuse you.” 


day, and made her promise not to tell you, and 
not to spoil the pleasant surprise. Then I 
thought what a capital opportunity it would be 
for you to make her and your sister acquainted 
with one another. What do you think of me 
now? Am [a good friend ?” 

** A good friend!” exclaimed Alfred. ‘‘ The 
best of friends!” and became almost outrageous- 
ly effusive in his expressions of gratitude. 

‘* And look here,” said Mr. Sheldrake, ‘‘ about 
that little acceptance of Con Staveley’s, if you 
want time—” 

**¥ do! I do!” interrupted Alfred, eagerly. 
‘*T’m rather hard pressed just now, but I shall 
be all right presently. I’ve got the tip for the 
Cesarewitch, and I shall make a pot of money. 
Can you manage it for me with Con Staveley ? 
I didn’t like to ask you, but to tell you the truth, 
I didn’t know which way to turn.” 

** Very well,” said Mr. Sheldrake; ‘I'll man- 
age it for you, for Lily’s sake. Don’t worry your- 
self-about it.” 

And then he told Alfred that Lizzie, looking 
as fresh as a peach—‘‘ You mustn’t be: jealous 
of me, ‘Alf,” he said—was waiting for him out- 
side an inn opposite the entrance to Bushey 
Park. ‘Run off to her,” he said; ‘‘ Lily and 
I will wait for you here. You needn’t hurry; 
I'll take care of Lily. We'll have a bit of din- 
ner together, the four of us, and a row on the 
river, perhaps.” 

With radiant face Alfred hastened to Lily. 

**T sha’n't be gone long, Lil,” he said, kissing 
her. ‘‘ Wait here with Mr. Sheldrake. I’ve got 
such a surprise for you. I don’t believe any man 
ever had a more out-and-out friend than Mr. 
Sheldrake is to me. I want you to be very, very 
happy—as I am, my dear sis, my dear little Lil!” 

He kissed her again, and left her with spring- 
ing step. Lily was in a flutter of joy at his bright 
manner, and could not but feel grateful to Mr. 





Sheldrake for bringing such happiness to her 


brother. But, being left alone with him for the 
first time during their acquaintance, she did not 
feel quite at her ease, and it was while she was 
listening—with eyes cast modestly to the ground 
—to Mr. Sheldrake’s soft tones that Felix caught 
sight of her. She did not see him; all her at- 
tention was fixed upon Mr. Sheldrake’s words. 

“*Yes, my dear Miss Lily,” he was saying, 
**T am glad of the opportunity of doing Alfred 
a good turn: if he had no other claim upon me, 
he is your brother. I should like to see the man 
who would want a stronger argument than that. 
I dare say you know that he is a little bit har- 
assed in money matters; but well pull him 
through, and when he’s all right, I hope he'll 
know whom he has to thank for it.” 

** You,” said Lily. . 

‘*No, my dear Miss Lily,” replied Mr. Shel- 
drake, with the slightest shade of tenderness in 
his tone; ‘‘it is you he will have to thank. Or 
stay,” he added, gayly, ‘‘suppose we say that 
he has to thank the pair of us. Suppose we say 
that we are working together—you and I—fo 
Alfred’s good. Shall we say so?” : 

“If you please,” said Lily, faintly, wishing 
that Alfred would return, and beginning to be 
annoyed with herself again for the uneasy feel- 
ing that was creeping over her. 

*“'That’s a bargain!” exclaimed Mr. Shel- 
drake, heartily. ‘‘We enter into a compact 
to work together for Alfred’s good. I'm sure 
he deserves it, for he’s a good fellow, and such 
a partner as I’ve got can’t ask any thing that I 
would refuse. Let us shake hands on it.” 

Lily held out her hand, and Mr. Sheldrake 
pressed it tenderly. 

‘And now, my dear Miss Lily,” he said, 
“where do you think Alfred has gone to now ?” 

**T don’t know.” 

** Guess.” 

**T can’t guess. He seemed very excited all 
of a sudden, and very 
happy.” 

**He ought to be. 
Do you know he has a 
sweetheart, the happy 
fellow? Has he told 
you about Lizzie?” 

“Yes, he told me 
only this morning.” 

“He will be here 
directly with her, She 
is waiting outside the 
‘park gates for him. 
Are you not pleased ?” 

She gave him for an- 
swer a bright, happy 
look. 


It was then that Fe- 
lix turned away. He 
did not know, of 
course, what had pass- 
ed between Lily and 
Mr. Sheldrake. But 
he had seen that, when 
they shook hands, Lily 
had held out hers first ; 
and he saw, as he turn- 
ed his head, the bright 
look which flashed into 
Lily’s eyes as Mr. Shel- 
drake told her that 
Lizzie was near. 


Something else of 
interest to him was 
taking place almost 
simultaneously at a 
short distance from 
where he stood. QOut- 
side the park gates a 
company of street ac- 
robats had halted, and 
having beaten the drum 
and spread their little 
bit of carpet, were go- 
ing through their performances before an ad- 
miring audience. Among their audience was 
Lizzie, who took great delight in street exhi- 
bitions. She was dressed in her best clothes, 
and looked, as Mr. Sheldrake had said, as fresh 
as a peach. Her whole attention was not given 
to the performers, for she looked about her every 
now and then, expectant of some one. But she 
did not see that she was being watched. From 
the opposite side of the crowd an elderly woman, 
with a pale, troubled face, dressed in black, was 
observing Lizzie’s every movement, and following 
the girl’s every motion with anxious eyes, ‘This 
woman was Martha Day, housekeeper to the 
Reverend Emanuel Creamwell. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





GEORGE ELIOT’S SAYINGS. 
SELECTED FROM “ ADAM BEDE.” 


N young, childish, ignorant souls there is 
constantly this blind trust in some unshapen 
chance: it is as hard to a boy or girl to believe 
that a great wretchedness will actually befall 
them as to believe that they will die. 





It is better sometimes not to follow great re- 
formers of abuses beyond the threshold of their 
homes. 





When Tityrus and Melibceus happen ‘to be on 
the same farm, they are not sentimentally polite 
to each other. 





Tf Aristides the Just was ever in love and jeal- 
ous, he was at that moment not perfectly mag- 
nanimous, 





It is sublime—that sudden pause of a great 
multitnde, which tells that one soul mores in 





them all. 
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A STREET BAND. 


STREET band, be it observed, not’ the 
street band. Not the ordinary, typical 
street band, which consists of an assemblage of 
boys and young men with flat caps, straw-color- 
ed hair, faces burned brick red with exposure to 





UW WLIW, 


the sun, and blue uniforms scorched into a dull 
gray by the same potent luminary. ‘This, the 


street band of ordinary experience, is wont to 


stand in a circle when it performs ; it begins to 
play at untimely hours; and is wont to startle 
you by suddenly rattling out the “ Watch on 
the Rhine” or ‘‘ Ah! che la morte” immediately 


underneath your windows just at the critical 
moment (supposing you belong either to the very 
old-fashioned or the very modern school, who 
both unite in abhorring the Crimean beard) 
when you are about, with uplifted razor, to mow 
your chin. A few minutes later, when you are 
comfortably seated at breakfast, the street band 


is by no means such a nuisance ; indeed, a great 
many people like it much better than they pretend 
to do, but we must confess that the skill of the 
performers is often more to be commended than 
the quality of their instruments. And here we 
would suggest an arrangement advantageous to 
the public. There are numbers of wealthy ama- 


teurs provided with the finest flutes, violins, and 
cornets that money can buy, who torment their 
neighbors because they have no skill; on the 
other hand, there are these poor itinerants, pos- 
sessed of the skill purchased by constant prac- 
tice, but who have to work with villainous tools, 
broken-kneed, spavined, and wind-galled to the 


ie 


a) h 





last degree. Why not organize a society for 
compelling the above-mentioned amateurs to 
hand over their instruments to those who really 
know how to use them? Existence might then 
be tolerable even in a quiet street. But all this 
time we are forgetting the especial band depict- 
ed in our engraving. Where did our artist hap- 


pen on this collection of human oddities? We 
never had the luck to encounter the like. Per- 
haps they were preternaturally revealed to him 
as the weird nine-pin players in the Kaatskill 
Mountains were revealed to Rip Van Winkle ; 
or perhaps he saw them in visions of the night 
after a hearty supper of fried oysters. Any- 
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how, they are not a prepossessing company ; 
and when the lady in the song behaved unfaith- 
fully to her lover, because she ‘net with a for- 
eigner who played the flageolet in the middle of 
the street band, we are sure it could not have 
been that miserable scarecrow in the tall hat and 
swallow-tails who stands tootling in the rain. 
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Embroidered Work-Box, Figs. 1-5. 


Ts box is made of bars of yellow and black varnished 
cane, and is eleven inches and three-quarters long, seven 
inches and three-quarters wide, and eight inches and seven- 
eighths high, including the feet and lid. It is lined with 
green silk, which is gathered, and forms small puffs between 
the bars, as shown by the illustration. ‘The lining is plain 
on the bottom and lid, and is interlined with wadding. The 
upper surface of the lid is ornamented in raised embroidery 
on gray silk. For this embroidery first draw the outlines 
of all the leaves (of flowers, buds, and foliage) on a piece 
of linen or cotton, observing illustration Fig. 1, and Figs. 
48-51, Supplement. Underlay the leaves with thick worst- 
ed, as shown by Figs. 2 and 4, and complete them with long 
close button-hole stitches of single split zephyr worsted, as 
shown by the same illustrations. For the petals use violet 
worsted, and for the foliage green worsted in three shades, 
and work the veins with filling silk in the lightest shade of 
the same color as shown by Figs. 3 and 5. Cut out the sep- 
arate leaves along the outlines, sew them on the foundation 
according to the design, which has first been transferred to 








Fig. 2.—MANNER OF WORKING Lear, Fic. 3.—Fo. Size. 


oo 






the gray silk, so that the outlines 
lie loose on the foundation, and 
work the calyxes with point Russe 
stitches of yellow silk, and the 
stems of the flowers and leaves in 
half-polka stitch with green split 
zephyr worsted. Having fastened 
the embroidered silk on the box, 
trim the latter, as shown by Fig. 1 
with pinked ruches and bows of 
green silk ribbon. 


Case for Tatting, Sewing 

Utensils, etc., Figs. 1-4. 
Turis case is made of fine gray 
linen and blue silk, and is trimmed 
with tatting of gray cotton and 
point Russe stitches of blue silk. To make the case first cut of blue silk one 
whole piece from Fig. 52, Supplement, which gives a quarter section of the 
case, and then cut of gray linen and card-board a circular piece, each eight 
inches in diameter. Border the piece of silk along the outer edge with but- 
ton-hole stitch scallops and with point Russe stitches of blue silk, as shown 
by Figs. 1 and 3, lay it in a fold at both sides along the longest dotted line on 
Fig. 52, Supplement, and run through the double material twice three-eighths 
of an inch from the fold, so that a shirr is formed. Trim the piece of linen 
as shown by Fig. 3, which shows the same reduced in size, with tatting of 
gray cétton and with point Russe stitches of blue silk, baste it to the under 
side of the silk along the short ¥#6tted line, and button-hole stitch the picots 
of the projecting tatted scallops on the silk with blue silk (see Fig. 4). Through 





Fig. 4.—MANNER OF WORKING 
Petat, Fic. 5.—Fu iu Size. 


fig. 1.—Case ror Tattinc, Sewine UTensits, etc.—CLosen. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. XVL., Fig. 52. 


the shirr on both sides of the silk run 
two blue silk cords in opposite direc- 
tions; these cords are continued on the 
middle part of the case along the dotted 
line on Fig. 52, and are covered with 
point Russe stitches of blue silk, which 
are worked like a cross seam. The ends 
of the cords are trimmed with tassels, 











Fig. 1.—Nerrep Gurrurr INsertTION 
FoR Covers, ETC. 





Fig. 1.—EmproipereD Worx-Box.—[See Figs. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XV., Figs. 48-51. 





Fig. 3.—Centre or Tattine Case. 
OPENED OUT AND REDUCED 
IN SIZE. 





Fig. 4.—Section or Epce or Tat- 
TING CasE.—FuLu Size. 





NEEDLE-wWorK BorDER FOR HANDKERCHIEFS, ETC. 
For design see Supplement, No. XVIL, Fig. 53. 








as shown by Figs. 1 and 2. Set a circular piece of blue 
silk to suit the size of the outer piece of linen, and which is 
button-hole stitched on the outer edge with silk of the same 
color, and is furnished in the middle with a silk band stitched 
on at irregular intervals for holding fancy-work utensils, into 
the case as shown by Fig. 2, which shows the case opened. 


Netted Guipure Insertions, Figs. 1 and 2. 
THESE insertions are suitable for trimming covers, pillow- 
cases, etc. The illustrations plainly show the manner of exe- 
cution. Cut out the netted foundation between the parts but- 
ton-hole stitched on the outer edge. After finishing the inser- 
tion, run in a piece of colored ribbon, as shown by the illustra- 
tions. 


Needle-work Border for Handkerchiefs, etc. 


Tuis border, of which Fig. 53, Supplement, gives the cor- 
ner design, is suitable for trimming handkerchiefs, curtains, 
window-shades, ete. The embroidery is worked on Swiss 
muslin or nansook with embroidery cotton in straight half- 
polka and satin stitch; the wheels inside of the eyelet-holes 
and the bars of the open-work parts are worked with fine 








Fig. 3.—Butron-noie Stitch Lear ror *Work-Box. 
Fuiy Size.—[See Fig. 2.] 


guipure cord or coarse cotton, and 
the material underneath is cut away. 
Button-hole stitch the outer edge 
of the border. 





GREEN. 
HE dark sage green, which has 
become so fashionable during 
the last twelvemonth (1871), is an 
exceedingly becoming color, and has 
a fine effect in combination with oth- 
: er colors. It is becoming in itself, 
Fig. 5.—BUuTTON-HOLE STITCH because it annuls any tinge of green 
Peta ror Work-Box. which may be latent in the com- 
.Fuit Sizx.—{See Fig. 4.] _ plexion, and:which, in dark persons, 
is often more obtrusive than the 
owners are aware of. The most sallow woman would be indignant at a hint 
of this, and generally contrives to defy herself by wearing the very colors which 
increase the defect. Fair persons are also frequently improved by this dingy 

green, when a pale green would make them look corpse-like. 

Sage green mixes beautifully with salmon-color: both are most perfect colors 
to set off a pallid dark complexion. Sage green also goes well with deep lake, 
with primrose, and with dull or greenish blues. In the decoration of rooms 
it may be largely used, on account of its being so good a background. It is 
a less sharp contrast with surrounding colors than black, and in a pattern will 
go well with almost every thing. It is-appropriate for doors and shutters, 
especially when relieved with gold. For ceilings it is generally too dark. 

There are some bright greens which are becoming to the face, but only a 
few shades. I say bright in contradistinction to sage. A dull grass green with 
a slight yellow tinge in it is a picturesque color, and often proves a success in 
a woolen day dress—some material, that is to say, without gloss. In silks or 








Fig. 2.—Case For Tartine, Sewine UTENSILS, ETC.—OPEN. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. XVI., Fig. 52. 


satins it is nearly as coarse and unpleas- 
ant as a pure bright green, innocent of 
any hint of blue or yellow; and whc. 
worn, as hundreds of women persist :n 
wearing it, with a mass of scarlet, is so 
horrible as to give positive pain to a 
sensitive eye. In any concert-room or 
large assemblage a scarlet opera-cloak 
usually covers a green dress, and is 
capped by a green bow in the hair. One 





























Fig. 2.—Netrep Guirure INsER- 
TION FOR COVERS, ETC. 
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may count these mistakes by the dozen, and Br 
arise from the generally diffused milliners’ creed, 
that scarlet and emerald must go hand in hand, 
because green and red are complementaries. 
The vulgarity and disagreeableness of this mix- 
ture ought to be apparent to any body with the 
very rudiments of artistic feeling. 

Green is often mentioned in medieval poems 
as a favorite color for dress for both men and 
women. Chaucer’s beautiful Rosial (in the 
“Courts of Love”) is robed in a green gown, 
‘light and summer wise, shapen full well,” with 
rubies around her neck; but, as we have often 
explained, antique colors were very much less 
brilliant than modern ones, and rubies are very 
far from being scarlet. A dull yellow green and 
dark crimson are a fine mixture. 

Pale green, so trying to the majority of faces, 
is, in some cases, a pretty ornament, and may be 
mixed craftily with pale blue in a most charming 
manner. The dress offered to Enid, ‘‘ where 
like a shoaling sea the lovely blue played into 
green,” is one of Tennyson’s happiest thoughts. 
It requires, however, taste to do this well , and 
alone pale green is better shunned by the inex- 
perienced, unless they be blessed with complex- 
ions so beautiful that they will survive any ill 
treatment. 





ANSWERS 710 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Jeanniz pr G.—We can not tell you how you can 
permanently change the color of your hair. 

Morure or Ten.—Put velvet bands in place of the 
satin piping on your dress. As over-skirts are worn 
of various shapes, yours need not be altered. A polo- 
naise of dark green or black cashmere would make the 
dress look stylish. The Bazar can furnish you very 
simple cut paper patterns of children’s dresses. Box- 
pleated blouses, basques, yoke waists, and polonaises 
are all simplified and worn by children. Since over- 
skirts and ruffies have almost reduced you to despair, 
why not discard them altogether, and make your black 
silk with a plain graceful demi-train and basque? 

A Georata Gratu.—Your brown shade will combine 
well with the gray. Your dress would look well with 
ruffied back and apron front. Sometimes the apron 
has long ends that tie over the tournure, and hang 
there; again it is fastened into the second side seam, 
and two large bows hide the join. Brown and gray 
together are more stylish than black and gray. 

A PrerpLexep Marm.—A sage green cashmere polo- 
naise over your silk skirt would be more stylish, though 
not as useful asa black one, Use the Loose Polonaise 
pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 29, Vol. V. Trim with 
guipure lace and gimp. Four yards of cashmere will 
make a polonaise; and a cape with sacque can be made 
of even less. Velvet cloaks cost from $75 to $200. The 
Dolman is the newest shape for them. 

Daisy.—Make your white silk with a basque and 
demi-train richly flounced with silk and tulle. The 
black silk should have an apron front and kilt-pleated 
back. The Irish poplin will answer nicely if turned 
and freshened up by some new trimming, or perhaps 
a polonaise of cashmere or flannel. 

H. A. W.—Infants’ robes are made of fine French 
nansook. The trimmings are embroidery, fluted ruf- 
fies, and lace. 

Green.—A drap d’été sacque for a lady in mourning 
should be trimmed with lapping folds or bands of rich 
corded silk and crimped tape fringe. The trimming 
should be lustreless. 

J. B. or Newarx.—The kilt-pleated suits described 
in the New York Fashions were imported dresses 
seen at the wholesale furnishing houses. The Bazar 
does not purchase dresses or any thing else for its 
readers, 

Farrn.—You have mentioned all the dresses we think 
you will require. Read New York Fashions of Bazar 
No. 40, Vol. V., for further hints about your trousseau 
dresses, mantles, etc. 

Hatuiz.—White alpaca with blue silk vest and side 
pleatings, or a raveled ruche two inches wide, would 
be very pretty. Ruffle the skirt to the waist with five 
or six ruffles edged with biue, and make a small apron. 
A white alpaca dress is not fit for the street, and will 
not, therefore, require looping. Let the skirt train a 
quarter of a yard. Fifteen to seventeen yards will be 
suficient for such adress. We have no pattern of the 
suit you mention. Bronze is the most fashionable 
color for the street. Use the princesse polonaise pat- 
tern illustrated in the last number. A black cash- 
mere Dolman is stylish, and need not cost much if 
plainly trimmed and made at home. 

Brooks or Surrrigetp.—Read New York Fashions 
of Bazar No. 40, Vol. V., for hints about your silk 
dress. The skirt flounced to the waist, an apron and 
basque, will be one of the leading styles. A cashmere 
or velvet Dolman is the wrap. 

Many W.—A réseda poplin suit would be more ap- 
propriate for a wedding and traveling dress than one 
of black cashmere, A cut paper pattern of the Dol- 
man was published with the last number. 

D. C. 8.—The Vest-basque Suit with Kilt Skirt illus- 
trated in Bazar No. 21, Vol. V., is the present fashion 
for girls of six to nine years. Make their flannel 
sacques double-breasted by pattern in Bazar No. 2, 
Vol. V. The sailor suit so often spoken of in the New 
York Fashions is the caprice of the season for small 
girle, and is both pretty and comfortable. 

Mus, J. F, K.—The Gored Wrapper pattern, Vol. V., 
No. 5, is what you wish. 

A. C.—The Dolman double capes with sleeves, talmas 
with hoods, and sacques of various shapes will be worn 
this winter. Some square striped shawls are shown for 
fall, but the shaw] is not a favorite garment at present. 

Mrs, J. C. H.—The buffalo and beaver mohairs are 
excellent brands of alpaca. Cashmere is the next 
black fabric: it costs very little more than fine alpaca, 
but it is twilled, and therefore catches dust. Make by 
pattern sent you, and trim with side pleatings and bias 
folds of the material. Velvet does not look well with 
alpaca. 

Arrakapas.—A small cape will be pretty with your 
alpaca polonaise. Shawls are not worn on dressy oc- 
casions unless they are something very handsome, such 
as India cashmeres. Buy some camel’s-hair or cash- 
mere, and make yourself a wrap by pattern and hints 
given in the Bazar. Read prices of such goods and 
quantities required in the New York Fashions of the 
last number, and you will see that you can make 
yourself something very pretty for $15 or $20. We 
will give descriptions, engravings, and patterns of 
children’s clothing when the winter fashions are fixed. 

Jenny Wren.—Flounce your blue silk with Swiss 
muslin pleatings, Cover all the skirt to the belt. with 
these pleatings, and make an apron and bretelles of 
Swiss muslin, 





M. M.—“ To make three suits dissimilar yet fashion- 
able” consult New York Fashions of Bazar No. 40, 
Vol. V. Wear your hair in braids wound around on 
top of your head. White wraps will not be as much 
worn as formerly. 

Taxitua.—The épergne of fruits and flowers is for 
ornament as well as use, and is placed on the table be- 
fore the guests are invited to the dining-room. The 
colored napkins are used with fruit, and for drying 
the hands after using the finger-bowl. 

A Constant Reaper.—Make your black tarlatan 
dress by description of a ball dress given in New 
York Fashions of Bazar No. 39, Vol. V. Wear it over 
a black flounced skirt of silk or of foulard. 

Haste.—Navy blue will not be as fashionable for 
traveling dresses as bronze and mouse gray; but it is 
largely imported, and is the color of the autumn in 
Paris. You will find the information you ask em- 
bodied in New York Fashions of Bazar Nos. 40 and 41, 
Vol. V. 

F. A. M.—We can not speak well of either of your 
samples. The black is a coarse, flimsy mixture of cot- 
ton and a little wool that will not wear well. Make it 
up simply with a box-pleated blouse and two plain 
skirts. The gray striped pongee is of poor quality. 
Make with a polonaise and single skirt. 

Sonoo.-Giets.—If you have tried one braid of hair 
looped and find that you do not like it, try two braids 
hanging down. School-girls of sixteen should not 
confine their hair about the head, but let it hang loose 
and flowing, or in braids. This is not only becoming, 
bat promotes the growth and beauty of the hair. 

Lit Jongs.—A bronze or gray cashmere suit made 
with loose polonaise and flounced skirt will be pretty 
for you and your bride-maids at an early morning wed- 
ding. When the bride wears white silk, white grena- 
dine flounced to the waist is in favor for bride-maids. 

A Sussoztser.—Alter your green and white silk by 
description given above to ‘“‘ Jenny Wren.” 

Quanpaky.—Bluish-gray, réséda, and bronze are the 
colors for cashmere suits. Make with princesse polo- 
naise, and a Dolman lined with soft flannel or with 
farmer’s satin. 

Potty Perxis.—Make your black silk by descrip- 
tion of bronze and blue silk in New York Fashions of 
Bazar No. 40, Vol. V. Use black velvet for the facings 
instead of blue silk. Your suggestions about the em- 
press or Thibet cloth are good. Use gros grain or vel- 
vet for piping instead of satin. Don’t get satine for a 
dress, as it seldom gives satisfaction. The kilt pleats 
on back breadths all turn one way, and are fulled into 
the belt by folding them deeply at the top of the 
breadth, and also by a few gathers. Your black velvet 
bonnet piped with sky blue faille or with peacock-color, 
and a neck-tie to match, will be stylish, but avoid blue 
gloves, and get pearl gray or else wood brown kid with- 
out ornamental stitching, and very long wristed. Your 
blue silk sample is good, and if the waist and upper 
skirt are fresh, would justify buying a new lower skirt 
of darker blue. A blue velvet belt with a long looped 
side sash will modernize the waist. 








Tue Prorte’s Frrenp. —It is susceptible of easy 
_ that the Sewing-Machine has been a greater 
lessing to the masses of the American ple than 
any invention of the present century. Nothing else 
has done so much to save the lives and health of the 
wives and mothers, the patient, overworked women of 
the land, who, as a class, most needed relief from the 
burdens of — life. Every father and husband 
fails in his duty if he neglects to endow his home with 
such a triumph of science as the Wilson Under-Feed 
wing-Machine, It is the cheapest and best sewing- 
machine ever offered. Salesroom at 707 Broadway, 
New York, and in all other cities in the U.S. The 
company want agents in country towns.—[Com.] 





Facts For THE Lapres.—Mrs. M. J. Mon- 
ROE, New York, has used her Wheeler & Wilson 
Lock-Stitch Machine since 1858 on family sew- 
ing and general manufacture; has tried others, 
but would rather pay $500 for it than use any 
other machine; it is as good now as when bought. 
See the new Improvements and Woods’ Lock- 
Stitch Ripper.—[ Com. ] 








Use less of Doo.ry’s than of other Yeast or Baking 
Powder, as it is much stronger. Put up full weight. 
Give it a fair trial. Grocers sell it.—[{Com.] 











Covyiune Wuren.—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the areement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


_ pone lian eateatietemeaie dl 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A DRUGGISTS sell PERRY’S 


MOTH AND FRECKLE LOTION, 
because it is reliable. 


FALL and WINTER SAMPLES now READY. 


MRS. C. C. THOMSON 


Will purchase any thing required for personal wear or 
household use, at five per cent. upon cost of article. 
Information in regard to styles, with circular, upon ap- 
plication. ‘If samples are wanted, inclose eight Postage 
Stamps. Is — to refer to Rev. O. B. Frothing- 
am; E. O. Flagg, D.D.; J. E. Cossart, with Arnold, 
Constable, & Co. ; C. C. Merchant, with’ A. T. Stewart 
Co.; G. Haven Putnam, of G. P. Putnam & Sons. 
Mrs. C. C. THOMSON, 335 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


JEERERS, tl73, 


LADIE } BOOTS & 


SHOES 
AT POPULAR PRICES. 


A. SELIG, 


Successor to S. M. Peyser, 813 Broadway, Importer of 
Zephyr Worsteds; Silks for Embroidering ; Embroider- 
ies on Canvas and Leather—Slippers, Cushions, Light 
Screens, Suspenders, Strips for Oriental and Cam 

Chairs. Also, Guipure and Point Laces, and materials 
for making thesame. Noveltiesin Fringes, Gimps, But- 
tons, Ornaments, and Laces. Fringes and other Trim- 
mings madetoorder. All kindsofstampingdone. Mon- 
ograms and Crests designed and embroidered in gold, 
gilk, or worsted, in artistic style, at the lowest prices, 


























HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


PREMIUM EXTRAORDINARY.—By special arrangement with Harper and Brothe 
either of their Periodicals one year at $4, together with our fine Chromo of “ Paul end Virginia," on geld = 


silver ground, free by mail, as a premium. 
HARPER 


Address 


°S NOVELS FREE.—‘ A Good Investment,” “A Golden Sorrow,” “A Bridge of Glass;” 
we send these three books free by mail to every one sending us a cash order for our Chromo of “ é 
Thorwaldsen, at $2 50, prepaid by mail; or for our ‘“‘ Head of Sabrina,” copied from marble, at the 


enus,” after 
same price, 


CHAS. H. LYON, Agent of N. Y. Art-Pub. Co., 551 Pearl St., N.Y. P.O. Box 3382, 





BEST OFFER YET!—$8 FOR $3! 





THE GREAT NATIONAL ILLUSTRATED 


Rural, Literary and Family Weekly, 


Has for over Twenty Years been the Standard in its 
Sphere—and now has more Editors, more Depart- 
ments, and more and better Illustrations than an 

other Journal of its Class. It is the acknowledged 


FAVOBITE FOR THE FARM AND FIBESIDE, 


Andis, as an Exchange oars. “the most Ably Edited, 
y Circulatedand Heartily Wel- 


he 
Domestic Affairs, but a superior Lite: 

per. n Quarto Pages, weekly. andaside from 
Practical and Literary Matter, Illustrations. &c..con- 
tains late News, Financial and Market Reports, &c. 


A GRAND PREMIUOGI! 





graving, * Birtb-Day Morning, or e Gerdener’s 

esent,”” (size 24x30—a picture.) for only $3—or we 

will send t ing to every one remitting $5 for 
Th 





e 

+ beh <n : bers tor aad eaeeen oes. to Jan., 
bers. e ving is first-class—a gem 

it to adorn any Home in Town oF Country. "Address 
D. D. T. MOORE. New York City. 


If you want the Choicest, most 
Fragrant, and Delicate 
PERFUMES 
ever imported, and all distilled 
from natural flowers, ask for the 
NEW EXTRACTS of the 
CROWN PERFUMER 
of London. 
j a, THE Wir Frowers or Invi, 
Briiaaow qe, 
PWS ) Bi) Hawruorn Boom, 
s : Maruto.a, 
Crown Bovgvet, 
and 25 other varieties. 
Names copyrighted and Trade- 
Mark registered. For sale by all 
First-Class Druggists. 
THOMSON, LANGDON, & CO., 
Sole Ag’ts for U.S. and Canadas. 


100 REWARD 


FOR A REMEDY 

SUPERIOR TO 
WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITES FOR ALL 
FEMALE COMPLAINTS, - 
Whether in young or old, married or single, at the 
dawn of womanhood, or that critical period, the turn of 
life. This unsurpassed Remedy exerts such a prompt 
and decided influence, of a Tonic and Invigorating na- 
ture, that a most marked improvement is seen and felt. 
It isa CERTAIN CURE, prompt and specific in 
its action, and never known to fail during 16 years’ ex- 
perience. It is perfectly safe and reliable for all classes 
of females, in every condition of health and station of 
life. $100 will be given for an incurable 
case. Send for our Circular. Sold by all Druggists. 
One Dollar per Bottle. 


J. WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 
36 John St., New Work, Proprietors. 


Daniel D. Youmans, 
IMPORTER OF ENGLISH HATS, 
719 and 1103 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


LADIES’ RIDING HATS. 


GENTLEMEN’S AND BOYS’ HATS 
in every variety. 


White and Gray Hair Switches, 


A SPECIALTY. 

Ladies in want of the above-named will send sample, 
weight, and length desired. and price will be forwarded 
by return mail. HENRY LOFTIE, 

Importer and Wholesale Dealer, 
89 and 41 South Salina St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


FRENCH STAMPING, 


LATEST AND NEWEST PARISIAN STYLES. 

The undersigned, successor to Mme. Glatigny, 84 
Bleecker Street, N. Y., offers the largest collection of 
Stamping Patterns in the U.S. With six years’ expe- 
rience in designing lace and embroidery patterns in 
Paris, she calls especial attention to her new and recent 
importations. Stamping done for the trade. Send 
for Circulars and Price-List. Address 

Mme. CENDRIER, 84 Bleecker St., New York. 

N. B.— Embroidery Silks, Cotton, and Worsted, 

Wholesale and Retail. 


Do Your Own Printing 


WITHA NOVELTY PRESS! 
which still maintains its reputation as tho 
BEST PRESS EVER MADE 
FOR THE PURPOSE! 
Send for descriptive & illustrated Pamphlet 
to BENJ. O. WOODS, MANUFACTURER, 
1 Federal & 152 Kneeland Sts, Boston; 

=) WM. Y. EpwARDS, 543 Seat f pie 3 
KELLY, HOWELL& LUDWIG, 917 Market St, 
Philadelphia; Jno. F. E>wAaRns, 603 North 


E# Fourth St, St. Louis; A.C. LOGG, 53—55 
Eee South Jefferson St, Chicagor....-- Agents. 


~ LADIES, WHY SUFFER — 


With thoee NERVOUS HEADACHES, when 
by using our Patent Metallic Shields you can be relieved 
in thirty minutes, and permanently cured in two weeks. 
‘For sale by Gro. Swretser, Agent, 120 Wall St., New 
York. Price $5 00 per pair. Sent by Mail or Express. 


ADIES who prize a beautiful complexion, and 

have not used Palmer’s Invisible, should procure 
a sample envelope of this most charming of all face 
powders, which can be had peg en, bee drug stores, 
and of 8. PALMER, 12 Platt St., New York 
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F K. PHOENIX, Bloomington Nursery, Ill. ; 600 
« acres; 21st year; 12 Green-Horeses; Trees, Brv.ns, 
Hepex Piants, Nursery Stock; 4 Catalogues, 20 cts. 





RNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Cor. Broadway and Nineteenth St., N. Y. 


GREAT BARGAINS IN CARPETS. 
We have just REDUCED THE PRICES of a large 
number of patterns of the following kinds of carpets 
BELOW THE COST OF IMPORTATION: 
ENGLISH TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 
ENGLISH BODY BRUSSELS, 
ENGLISH ROYAL WILTONS, 
AND FRENCH MOQUETTES, 
.Among which are some very desirable goods, 
Also, 
JUST OPENED, VERY ELEGANT NOVELTIES IN 
FINE CARPETS 
of every description; patterns confined exclusively to 
our House. 
FULL STOCKS OF 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN OILCLOTHS, 
THREE-PLY AND INGRAIN CARPETS, 
DRUGGETS, RUGS, MATS, &c., &., 
At Lowest Market Prices. 


_—— 


UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT. 
Have now open, a choice stock of 
Satin Damasks, Plain Satins, Figured and Plain Silk 
Terries, Oriental Tapestries, Cachemires, Plain and 
Figured Worsted Terries, Tapestry Piano and Table 
Covers. 
FRENCH, SWISS, GUIPURE, AND NOTTINGHAM 
CURTAINS, New Designs. 
Also, 
BEDDING OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS; 
WINDOW SHADES, CORNICES, HOLLANDS, 
P &e., &., &. 








ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway and Nineteenth St., N.Y. 


At JACKSON'S Mourning Store, 


No. 729 BROADWAY, cor. Waverley Place, N. Y., 
An immense stock of Fall Goods. French Cashmeres, 
75 cents; worth $1. French Merinoes, $1 10; worth 
$1 30. tape Cloth, 55 cents; worth 70 cents. Em- 
press Cloths, from 60 cents to $150. Alpacas, 30 cents; 
worth 40 cents. Alpacas, 50 cents; worth 65 cents. 
Tamise Cloths, 75 cents, 85 cents, and $1. Henrietta 
Cloth, 75 cents; worth 95 cents. 

BLACK SILKS, $1 25 to $4 00. 

A full line of Mixed Materials for Second-Mourning 
Wear. One case French Mohairs, 40 cents; worth 60 
cents. One case Scotch Winseys, 123¢ cents; half 
cost. Suits, Bonnets, &c. 


ORDERS PROMPTLY EXECUTED. 


CHENEY BRO’S 


American Gros-Grain Silks, 
IN BLACK, STRIPES, 
AND ELEGANT FALL COLORS, 
Of Shades especially adapted for Suitings. 


THOMSON’S 


WORLD-RENOWNED PATENT 











Glove-Fitting Corset, 


cae. No Corset has ever enjoyed 
{one ag a world-wide popular- 
Bas } ye 
RATA The demand for them is 
constantly increasing, 
BECAUSE 
THEY GIVE 
_ UNIVERSAL 
y SATISFACTION, 
Are Handsome, Durable, 
Economical, and 


A PERFECT FIT. 


Ask for THOMSONS GENUINE GLOVE: 
FITTING, every Corset being stamped with the 
name THOMSON, and the trade-mark, a Crown. 


Sold by all First-Class Dealers. 


HAIR — HUMAN HAIR SWITCHES. 
1 


SOLID HAIR—NOT DYED. 
RETAILED AT IMPORTERS’ PRICES. 
82 inches long, weight 3 oz., only $9 00. 
32 inches long, weight 4 0z., only $12 00. 
32 inches long, weight 5 oz., only $15 00. 
82 inches long, weight 6 oz., only $18 00. 


Coronet or Crown Braids, Solid Hair, 2 0z., 20 inches, 
only $4 50, 
















BACK CURLS, 
Now the fashion for evening wear. Full sets. Natu- 
rally curly. 





Size. My Price. Retails in N.Y. for 
Medium. coe $F 00. .cocccceee -+ $10 00 
Large. 12 00 
Extra Larg: 5 00 

LONG SINGLE CURLS. 
92-inch Hair (naturally curly), only...... $3 00 
4 “ “ “ “ “ a ae 3 e 
26 “ “ “ “ Me Cay 4 50 


Frizweft or Face Curls, 50 cts. per yard. 





Every lady should embrace this opportunity, and 
purchase hair goods from the only hair importer who 
retails at wholesale prices. 

CHAS. V. Pacense. 
i ; way, near Amity St.. 
Established 1843. 687 Broadway, or Ak ity. 

Will send goods, C. 0. D., by express; or by mail or 
express preoald on receipt of color and money in reg- 
istered letter or P. O. money order. ‘ 

Cor d a d by g two 3-cen 
stamps. Please mention Harper's Bazar when you write. 





\T 1.7 MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Key- 
MONEY Check Outfits. Catalogues, samples, and 
full particulars FREE. S.M.Sprnorr, Brattleboro, Vt. 


: A MONTH. Expenses paid. Business 
$27 entirely new. U.S.M. CO., Biddeford, Me. 
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IMPORTANT REMOVAL 
IN THE 


Retail Dry-Goods Business. 
OPENING DAY 
J. & C. JOHNSTON’S NEW STORE, 


Broapway, Firta Ave., anp Twenty-Szconp Sr., 
On MONDAY, Oct. 7, 1872, 
When they will make the first display of all their 
NEW GOODS, imported expressly for the occasion. 


CURTAINS & LAMBREQUINS 
A SPECIALTY. 


Every desirable style of Curtain imported or made 
by our firm. Patterns, Photographs, and Drawings 
sent at cost, on application, to those desiring to pur- 
chase. G. TY & CO., 724 Broadway, N. Y. 


Cut Paper Patterns 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S SUITS 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graprp To Fit any Fieure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, 11% NAMES AND DI- 
REOTIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETIIER BEING PRINTED ON 
EAOH SEPARATE PIKOK OF THE PATTERN, 8O as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

he following Patterns are now ready: 











Vol. 1V. 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER........... cooeee NO. 5 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK............ Co 


MISS'S POLONAISE SUIT (for girl from 7 ms 


Pa 5S a ee ae 23 
GIRL’S PRINCESSE SUIT (for girl from 2 to 
S YOATS O10)... roe scscccscsccccccccccccsscs “ 


old) 

CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALK- 

ING COAT (for child from 6 munths ‘to 4 

YEATB O10)... ccc crccscocececcsvcces: cecccoscs eh ( 
‘BOY'S KNEE-BREECHES, VEST, AND 

JACKET (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... “* 29 
YOUTH’S ENGLISH WALKING COAT, 

VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth 

fee AO RO | ae “ss 


W. 
GIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for girl from : 
‘ 


GS COMIN: oo cavinatcmccacecdboccoakans 44 
GENTLEMAN’S SHORT DRESSING-GOWN 

AND SGBING -CBP. ... vnccsceccdsscsoves 46 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Apron- 

front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt.......... % 48 
LOW-NECKED EVENING DRESS, with Ad- 

justable Court Train and Round Skirt...... ae 


WATTEAU MANTLE, with 3-Pleat Blouse, 
Apron-front Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt. ‘* 50 


LADY’S SACQUE WRAPPER................ 
LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressing Sacque, Corset 

Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 

CHOMRISG; AIT DER WOTO oe on6:0:6 oc cseesccnsccies “=< 
PLAIN BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 

BE Ve I BUEN ba ccd cakeuciedcdeoesscoac ee 
DOLLY VARDEN WALKING SUIT.......... Ci 
SLEEVELESS SACQUE AND CAPE, with 

French Blouse, Apron Over-skirt with Wat- 

teau Postilion, and Walking Skirt ........... be 
MARGUERITE DOLLY VARDEN WALK- 

TING SUE Wee Co ois cccce sce ceccarcss —h 
TALMA, with Pointed Hood, Postilion Waist, 

Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt.............-. 0 
VEST BASQUE, with Over-skirt and Kilt-pleat- 

ed Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old)..... ee 
LADY'S POSTILION-BASQUE WRAPPER.. ‘ 


bn 
ee 


skirt, and Walking Skirt................00.- 23 
ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for boy 

front 4 to: 19. Years OIG)... csc ccsccccescnes 25 
POSTILION-BASQUE POLONAISE, with 

a Front and Adjustable Demi-Trained “<a 

SEIN ccccccccvavesdscccccsccsoccosssocevececs 
LOOSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT...... 98 


GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoke 
Shirt, Night Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- ” 


ing Gown 
HIGHLAND SUIT Oe eer an ne s* 39 


years old P “ 39 


skirt, and Full Trained Skirt................ © 39 


LONG WALKING SKIRT ..............06. 41 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prema on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 

atterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged, 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





A DOMESTIC 


LIFETIME.” 
Address 








Akon AED 
by Mrs. H. B. Stowe,andothers. preltangpivencnseg. 
oney made rapidly and easily at work for us. Writea 4 
Particulars free. Worthington, Dustin m Gey thas en oe 





$¥UST READY: 


THOMAS NAST’S 


ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC 
FOR 1873. 


EIGHTY ILLUSTRATIONS by THOMAS NAST. 


Crown 8vo, Paper, 25 cents ; 


Five Copies, by mail, to one address, postpaid, on receipt of $1 oo. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, PvuBLisHers, 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEw York. 
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A HARVEST OF DIAMONDS 


Has rewarded the toil of certain lucky,adventurers under the burning sun of 
Africa; but what is the value of the rarest gem that ever glittered in crown 
or turban when compared with that of a medicinal reme: 
pepsia and biliousness, restores the appetite, regulates the disordered bowels 
and tones and invigorates the whole vital system? Science has bestowed 
upon the world this estimable gift in 

TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT, 
which 1s to all other preparations of its class what the ciamond is amon 
jewels, and, when foaming in the goblet of the fevered invalid, as bright onl 
sparkling. Scld by all druggists. 


that cures. dys- 





BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


For Ladies, Misses, Girls, and 
Children of Both Sexes. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extravagance in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Our busi will be ducted in a spirit 
of progress. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue of 28 pages, con- 
taining over two hundred figures, showing the leading 
fashions of the day. From this catalogue may be se- 
lected patterns of every eo and of every size, 
ranging from 30 to 46 inches bust measure; also for 
misses from 10 to 16 years of age, and for children of 
both sexes under 10. On receipt of Logger 2 stamp, the 
above catalogue will be sent to any address free of 
charge. In this catalogue will be found a list of two 
valuable premiums, both of which are offered to sub- 
scribers for Harper’s Bazar. One subscriber will get 
at least one of these premiums, and we confidently as- 
sert that, for liberality and magnitude, the premiums 
offered to each and every new subscriber for the Bazar 
have no ager: an offer in which thousands of fami- 
lies will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the means 
of adding much to the comfort and economy of eve: 
household. We are confident that this premium will 
be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. For 
terms to Agents, or for catalogues, address 

JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—read the tol- 
lowing extraordinary offer: The Wheeler & Wilson Sew- 
ing Machine Co. manufacture and warrant two different 

wing Machines, one called the Elliptic, the other 
called the Wheeler & Wilson. The pen, Machine ex- 
cels in many important points. It is so light that a child 
cap run it with ease; or an invalid, whose strength is 
sufficient to walk about the house or to do the work of a 
child ten years old, can sew all day without being over- 
fatigued. It is impossible to convey by language a 
tithe of the merits belonging to this deservedly popular 
Machine. To see it perform the different operations, 
such as hemming, felling, ——. embroidering, 
tucking, cording, frilling, quilting, fringing, etc., it 
seems more like a thing of life than a machine moved 
by the will of the operator. It has adjustable guages 
for every description of work, and can be changed in 
a moment to suit any material, coarse or fine. The 
economy of the Elliptic Machine in a family is almost 
incredible—with one, a good operator can do the work 
of twelve hands. A breadth of a skirt can be sewed 
in less than a minute; a gentleman’s fine shirt can be 
made in three hours; or a child’s dress, with many tiny 
pleats, in less time than the hands can fold them—in 
fact, every description of sewing is reduced from a 
uestion of hours to one of minutes. We make the 
ollowing offer: Any person in the United States de- 
siring one of these celebrated Machines can buy one 
and pay for it in work (not sewing) furnished at their 
own home. The work is pleasant and profitable, and 
can be accomplished by any lady, old or young. We 
send circulars on receipt of stamp. Address 


ELLIPTIC SEWING MACHINE CO., 
. 543 Broadway, New York. 





Every baby must have it. Is THOROUGHLY 
WATER-PROOF, protects clothing, retains 
linen diaper. avoids pins, permits circu- 
lation ofair. R ded by physici 
and all mothers whose children have worn 





way, N. Y. pl 
on receipt of $1. Sold also by Stewa: 
\ Claflin, 
and first-class Infants Wea Fancy and 
ae Goods Stores. Ask for EUREKA DIAPER; see they be: 
EUREKA 





PATENT DIAPER CO. Take no other. ents wan' 


ADIES! 


Dr. Kennedy’s Hair Tea 
will prevent the hair from 
falling out, and preserve 

its health and beauty. Sold by 
Drugaists at $1.00 per bottle. 





¢ AQ 5 A MONTH! Horse and carriage furnished. 
Expenses paid, H.B,SHAW, Alfred, Me. 





Providence Wringer, 
NEW 1872. 
Moulton Rolls, 
Most Durable; 
Double 
Spiral Cogs, 
Easiest Work- 







PROVIDENCE 















ing; 
CurvedClamp, 
MOUL 
ELE Sra edn olf] Mater 
Casings. 
NO WEAR OUT. 


PROVIDENCE TOOL COMPANY, 
11 Warren St., N. Y., and PROV., R.I. 


Knox Fruit Farm and Nurseries. 


Our Catalogue of imported Hyacinths, Tulips, Lil- 
ies, and other tlowering bulbs for fall planting, mailed 
on receipt of stamp. Our Descriptive and Illustrated 
Catalogue of Small Fruits, &c., ceady Oct. 1st; mailed 
on receipt of 10 cents. Price-List on application. 
R. CUMMING & CO., successors to J. Knox, 99 
Smithfield St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MOTHERS, 


NESTLE’S LACTEOUS FARINA, 
A THE MOTHER'S MILK SUBSTITUTE. O 


Extensively used and recommended 
V by the most eminent Ly aren U 








old by Druggists and Grocers. 
H. ASTIE & CO., Sole Agents, 
15 South William Street, New York. 


INFANTS. 
LUNDBORGS’ 


NEW PERFUME, 


ARCADIAN PiNK, 


The most beautiful and natural Perfume of the age! 
Entirely original, and made by no other perfumer, 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, &c. 


\ TE wish to Send 100,000 Specimen 
Copies of the best Health Journal published, 
if so many people are found interested in matters per- 
taining to health. Specimen copies sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of name and address. Agents wanted in every 
town to canvass for the LAWS OF LIFE and JOUR- 
NAL OF HEALTH, now in its 15th year. Very liberal 
terms. Price $1 50 per year. Address AUSTIN, 
JACKSON, & CO., Dansville, Livingston Co., N. Y. 











r ct. profit 


pe! pr 
no Agents, but ship 

r lies at Factory price, and warrant 

: e le Years. Send for illustrated cir- 

cular, in which we refer to over §O0 Bankers, Merchants, 

&c. (some of whom you may_know), using our Pianos, 

in 44 States and Territories. Please state where you saw 
this notice. 

U.S. Piano Co., 865 Broadway, N.Y. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


The popularity of M‘Clintock & Strona’s Cyclopedia 
having become general, now that its importance is 
universally acknowledged, and the inducements offer- 
ed to Agents being liberal, experienced and successful 
canvassers are daily applying for an opportunity to 
sell this and other valuable publications of Messrs. 
Harper & Brothers. There is some desirable territory 
not yet assigned. For further particulars, address 


; AVERY BILL, 
Care Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New York. 


ONEY FOR POOR MEN! A Cash Salary of $30 per 
week paid to honest men and women, to engage 
with us at once. Business honorable and first-class. 
Four beautiful Chromos given away to agents, and 
every thing fyrnished. G. WespEr & Co., Marion, O. 











GENTS Wanted.—Agents make more money at 
work tor us taan at anything else. Particulars free. 
G. Stinson & Co., Fine Art Publishers, Portland, Maine. 








Harper & Brothers’ 
Latest Publications, 


» & 
NORDHOFF’S CALIFOKNIA. California: for 
ealth, Pleasure, and Residence. A Book for 
Travelers and Settlers. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 
$2 00; Cloth, $250. (Just Ready.) 


2. 

NAST’S ALMANAC. The Almanac for 1873. With 
80 Characteristic Illustrations by Tuomas Nast. 
Crown Svo, Paper, 25 cents; Five Copies for $1 00. 
(Just Ready.) 


3. 

THE EUSTACE DIAMONDS. A Novel. By An- 
tuony TRo.uopg, Author of ‘*The Golden Lion of 
Granpere,” “‘The Small House at Allington,” &c. 
8vo, Paper, $1 25; Cloth, $175. (Just Ready.) 


4. 

SONG LIFE. IMilustrating the Journey of Chistiana 
and her Children from Earth to the Celestial City. 
For the Sunday-School and Family Circle. By 
Purtre Puttiirs. Illustrated by C. Gray Parker. 
ato, 50 cents. (Just Ready.) 


5. 
THIRTY YEARS IN THE HAREM; or, The Auto- 
biography of Melek-Hanum, Wife of H. H. Kibrizli- 
Mehemet-Pasha. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


6. 
THE ADVENTURES OF A BROWNIF, as told to 
my Child. By the Author of ‘‘ John Halifax, Gen- 
tleman.” Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 


> 
HOPE DEFERRED. A Novel. By Euiza F. Pot- 
Larp. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


8. 

THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. With 54 Tilustra- 
tions by Thomas Worth. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents; 
Cloth, $1 25. Being Vol. III. of Harper's Housz- 
HOLD DickENs. 

Also ready: 

OLIVER TWIST. With 28 Mlustrations by J. 
Mahoney. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. With 59 Illustrations 

by J. Barnard. Svo, Paper, $100; Cloth, $1 50. 


9. 
LITTLE FOLK LIFE. A Book for Girls. By Gatt 
Hamizton, Author of Woman's Worth and Worth- 
lessness." 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 


10. 
LIFE OF MICHAEL FARADAY. 


By J. H. Guap- 
stone, Ph.D., F.R.S. ? 


16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 


hi. 
THE MAID OF SKER. A Novel. By R. D. Briack- 
more, Author of ‘*Cradock Nowell,” &c. Svo, Pa- 
per, 75 cents. 


12. 

MIDDLEMARCH, Vol. I. A Novel. By Groree 
Entot, Author of ‘*Adam Bede,” ‘“ Romola,” &c. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 75 per vol. (Vol. I. Ready.) Uni- 
form in appearance with Harper's Library Edition 
of George Eliot’s Novels. 


13. 

HARPER'S SMALLER HISTORY OF THE UNIT- 
ED STATES. By Davi B. Soort, Author of “A 
School History of the United States.” With Maps 
and Engravings. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


14. 

OMBRA. A Novel. By Mrs. O:irnant, Author of 
“Chronicles of Carlingford,” ‘‘The Perpetual Cu- 
rate,” ‘Laird of Norlaw,” “ Agnes,” &c. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 75 cents. a 

THE SCHOOL AND THE ARMY IN GERMANY 
AND FRANCE, with a Diary of Siege Life at Ver- 
sailles. Le Brevet Major-General W. B. Hazen, 
U.S. A., Colonel Sixth Infantry. 12mo, Cloth, $2 50. 


16. 

THE GOLDEN LION OF GRANPERE. A Novel. 
By Antuony Trotvopr, Author of “Ralph the Heir,” 
“Sir Harry Hotspur of Humblethwaite,” ‘Phineas 
Finn,” &c. With Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents; 
Cloth, $1 25. " ; 


THE UNITED STATES TARIFF AND INTERNAL 
REVENUE LAW eo py June 6, 1872), together 
with the Acts of which it is amendatory, and a full 
Py pry Table of the United States Tariff; also 
a Table of Internal Taxes, a copious Analytical In- 
dex, and full Sectional Notes. Meg oe by Horace 
E. Dresser. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 





tr" Harper & Brorurrs will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


ee Harper's Catratoave mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. . 


TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
. BAZAR. 


Hanrper’s Macaztnu, One Year...... 
Harver’s WeEKLy, One Year...... 
Harper's Bazar, One Year...... 

Harrer’s Magazine, Harrer’s WEEKty, and Harper’s 
Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 
An Extra Copy of either the MaGazinr, WREKLY, or 

Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 

Sunsorisers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 

Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

‘The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 24 cents a year, for the Wreexty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazinz, or 20 cents for 
the Werxty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Macaztng commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the new and old one must be given. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Hareer & Broruers is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be ldst or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 











Terms ror Apvertisine tn Harper's Perroptcats. 
Harper's Maqazine.—Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$250; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 
Harper’s Weekl:).— Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 


Harper’s Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion, 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


SEND 15 CENTS to Mavox’s Henan, Cheshire, 
O., for a copy and a Beautiful Chromo, 


696 | HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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many of late. 
This will account 
for the fact that nothing 
nowadays is singular. 
oe 











hearer of the voices of the 
past. 


Vestep Inrenests—Mon- 
ey in the waistcoat pocket. 





fo 

difficulty in husbanding her 
nine daughters than she YS 
does in husbandjng her re- ae aa 
sources. i 4 


—eo—— 
A SUGGESTIVE SOUND. 


in ‘ 


n). “Does this 
noise annoy you, uncle ?” 


Ex.perty GENTLEMAN. | . \ 4 y 


“No, my boy. It sounds ae") 
like the pop of a cork.” / \y. y 


————— 

Why is the bone of the 
arm called the funny-bone ? 
—Because it is the humerus f = 

ne. ; = Hf = 

Why is the wrist out of nt 
the boundary of the arm ?7— MW = ", 
Because it is beyond the 

us. xa 
ee eed -- 

A capitalist writes to sa: = 9 = 
that he always invests his y " = a = 
money in speculations on “ 
land rather than by sea, for == =F : : == 
he has heard that land is = = = = = 

rma. aa ——_ 

—_—>>———_ — 

Women or UNDERSTAND- 
ina.—A Dundee shoe-mak- 
er writes to a local paper to MISTAKEN KINDNESS. 


ZA 














VERY KNOWING. 


ese Smarr Youru (to boat. 
i man). ‘What a = high 
tide it was last night, boat. i 
man.” i 





‘ “ Boatman. ‘Yes, ir! H 
BG - Spring-tide, Sir!” 7 : 
d ; _ 8. ¥. “Oh, ah! come, that } 
won’t do withme, youknow 
=you can’t have a spring. 
tide in the autwmn !” 


—_—o—_____ 

We have a friend who is 
so feeling that he can not 
bear to burn his coal. 


—_—___ 

Who are the most exact- 
; ing of all landlords ?—Why. 
E —_ children ; because they ney. 


N\A it er fail to make their ow 
i \ fathers and mothers pa " 
x iy is | eee ois 
Qa 
. \ | “LUCUS A NON,” ETc, 


Z 4 Visrtor. ‘‘ How long hag 

your master been away ?” 

| Ignis Footman. “ Well 

1 ; Sorr, if he’d come home 

y) i istherday, he’d ’a bee; 

y n 

gone a wake to-morrow; 

#, " ut ev he doesn’t return the 

i \ B day afther, shure he'll 'g 

Y j , been away a fortnight next 
Thorsday !” 


y / —_—_—___ 

a = j \ Query.—If all extremes 
—— = i A\y ’ are bad, is it injurious to 
be extremely honest or ex. 
tremely good? 


Tt 
a 
— 


So 
mi. Aw ARTIOLE you OAN ALe 
(ffm = fase ways Borrow—Trouble, 
—_>——___ 
Mrs. Partington Says she 
- up every morning at 
he shrill carrion of the 
chandelier. 


———>—__. 

An inquiring man thrust 
his fingers into a horse's 
mouth to see how many 
teeth he had. The horse 
closed his mouth to see 
how many fingers the man 
had. The curiosity of each 
was fully satisfied. 





> 

A wget a gs Mrs. Dz ToMKYNS DOES NOT TAKE HER CARRIAGE WITH HER TO THE SEA-SIDE. SHE THINKS THE POOR Horses wANT REST AFTER THE SEASON, SHE The meee oc being a 
ed upon suddenly to 

scat din ii rlbesgr he FORGETS THAT THE COACHMAN HAS A FAMILY, AND THAT THE FAMILY ge FRIENDS. ss cone h was aot overt ; 


the United Kingdom. He 
has made boots up to 12 inches. This is the place for fellows who 





brush, never turns its back upon ta when you go to shave. 

A beg a does not leak, and a water-jug that is not very danger- 
ous to 

A (very) grand piano whereof the keys don’t rattle like the bones of 
negro minstrelsy, and whereof you can imagine, by a powerful flight 
of fancy, that the notes have in their infancy been ever heard in tune. 

A door-mat which is not provided with a hole to trip up all your 
visitors when they come to » 

A table-cloth or napkin without eleven holes in it. 

A window that has not at the least one sash-cord broken, and that 
does not vibrate a with the very slightest breeze. 

An easy-chair which gives you any ease when sitting in it, and 
wherein you may take your usual after-dinner nap without an appre- 
hension of a caster coming off. 

A tea-pot out of which, with excessive care and patience, you can 
contrive to pour a cupful without dropping the lid into it. 

A sitting-room wherein, to avoid smoke suffocation, you need not 
keep both door and window open when you light the fire. 

A minute in the day unmolested by an organ-grinder. 

A window-shade which you can manage to pull up, even to the very 
top, —— a wrinkle, and then not find it come down with a rattle on 
your he: 

A bedroom paper which you can contemplate without horror eve: A if 
morning when you wake, nor conceive how fraught with suffering it t) Ni WA 
would be to you if lying ill. 

A wr'ting-maid who looks as if she sometimes used a nail-brush. 

A ceiling or a chimney ornament which are neither of them cracked. 

A sofa at all softer than a hard deal board, and which has not its 
— fractured exactly in the only place whereon you want to sit. ger 77! 

A picture or engraving, hung up by way of ornament, which with any U1 AN \) / 

ll 


admire women that are all sole. We confess the impression such feet NV Ware i {1 A ALUARTT GTA \\\ 
makes on us is calculated to “last.” | I! y] | j Al I) \ 
a HA\\ yf / /}) } \t | 
HN | deatZAl I | HE AW 
WONDERS OF A BOARDING-HOUSE. \' | Mi (hy Pe i} / H ) j 
A carving-knife that is not shaky in the handle, and which, on great \t i} | / Z Th | \ / 
rsuasion, can be induced to cut. {ih | : \ 
A silver fork on which the previous metal is still extant, and which \\ | ; i LA | 1B 
has its proper i aemger peed of =. if \ 
A chamber looking-glass which, if not propped up with your hair- \ 5 


es 








faa 
LLG 


Z 
esr rn, 


eer 
—= 


—= 
Se 


candor you can call a work of art. \ 
pair of decanters which are not an a couple, and half a score of . 


wine-glasses any two of which will ma‘ " aman ve 
A door which does not let a hurricane of draught through it, and THE LATEST FROM SLAVEYDOM. 





2 J mathematician, who deliy- 
ered himself in this fashion: *‘ Gentlemen, a morbid desire for origi- 
nality prevents me from saying, ‘This is the proudest moment of my 
life,’ and it does not occur to me to say any thing el&e.” 

—_ > 


A ROMANCE OF NEWPORT. 


I walked Z moonlight on the shore 
Where Newport’s ramparts* rise; 
The Dolly Varden dress she wore, 
And she’ had lovely eyes— 
But stay; I haven’t mentioned yet 
That “‘she” was some one that I met. 


Her hair was yellow as the gold, 
Her cheek was like the rose, 
And poetry can ne’er unfold 
The graces of her nose— 
The Muse admits it with a shrug, 
She has no eimile for “ pug.” 


I met her, as I said before, 
Where Newport's rampartst rise; 

We met by moonlight on the shore— 
"Twas night, as you'll surmise, 

Because you in a general way 

Don’t meet with moonlight much by day. 


She didn’t speak. We never spoke. 
We ne’er shall speak again. 

Nay, smile not! this is not a joke— 
I state the fact with pain. 

We'd ne’er been intrcduced, and so 

There was an end of it, you know. 


Tis ever so, and such is life, 
As every one allows 
And I was walking with my wife, 
And she was with her spouse; 
Her spouse the butcher, who—the thief— 
Asks fifty cents a pound for beef. ° 


And I can but observe once more, 
Where Newport’s rampartst rise, 

I strolled by moonlight on the shore, 
And met my butcher's eyes; 

And I thought then—I think so still— 

I had not paid my butcher’s bill. 





= zens — ~yd shut without a oe a dati ergy vg oe ee Am I going to Church to-day, Sarah, do you say? Why do you eres zien ie 
nd finally, a that you may go to without trembling, and a bili want to know?” : Pace = ‘fal. 
that you may pay without & fear of being fleeced. : Sarai. “Ob, Mem, becos ye can if ye like, Mem—/ hain’t !” | Selene, ro merene a ae. 
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HIGH ART WELL EMPLOYED. 


uret Country Mar. “Oh, how beautiful this Table is! What lovely Lace and Ribbops !” 
RAND Town Ditto. “Oh, this is very Plain—for the Morning, you know. You shall see it when I have changed the Colors, and put fresh 
Flowers and Bows for my Lady’s Evening Toilette.” 
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Doctor EvaANGELINE. “ By-the-bye, Mr. Sawyer, are you engaged to- 
morrow afternoon? I have rather a Ticklish Operation to perform—an 
Amputation, you know.” : ; 

Mr. renting “T shall be very happy to do it for you.” 4 

Dr. Evancetine. “Oh no, not ¢#af! But will you kindly come an 
Administer the Chloroform for me?” 








